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Farmer Planting Plans Indicate 
Increase Feed Grain Crops 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FOR 1955 


ice to Farmers 
shasized at Idaho 


ler Meetings 


E — Idaho fertilizer dealers 


WASHINGTON — Despite reduc- 
a refresher course in funda- 


tions in acreage in spring wheat, rice, 


fast buck. 


t was pretty well recognized 
the dollar a farmer spends for 
right fertilizer is an excellent 
stment. Plant food taken out 
crops each year is not being 
ored. We need more fertilizer, 
more important than that, we 
i the right kinds at the right 
ag 


e meetings in Coeur d’Alene, 
iston, Boise, Twin Falls and Ida- 
(Continued on page 21) 


use Unit Approves 


e Allotment Hike 


JASHINGTON—The House Agri- 
e Committee has approved a 
that would increase the 1955 rice 
page allotment 91,000 acres over 
1,804,000 acres set by the -U:S. 
bartment of Agriculture. 

ach state would be given a 5% 
st. Last year, when acreage con- 
were not operative on rice, the 
p totaled 2,467,000 acres. 


*Acreage harvested. +Grown alone for all purposes. 


Construction Starts on $30 Million 
Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. Plant 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—Workers of 
the Chemical Construction Corp., 
New York, began pouring concrete 
March 21 for the new Escambia Bay 
Chemical Corp. $30 million plant. 


It is expected to be completed in 


early 1956. 

The new agricultural chemical 
plant is being financed by the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., New York, and 
its subsidiary, United Gas Corp., 
Shreveport, La. National Research 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., has a 10% 
interest, with Electric Bond and 
United Gas each possessing 45% in- 
terest. 

The name of the anhydrous am- 
monia and ammonia nitrate firm was 
originally Gulf Chemical Co., but 
was changed early this year to Es- 
cambia Bay Chemical Corp. after con- 


ASHINGTON WIRE 


upport Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Croplife Washington Correspondent 
ASHINGTON—The House Agri- 
ure Committee got a lot of politi- 
hoop-la off its chest as it ap- 
‘da bill to repeal the flexible 
* Support provisions of the Farm 
7 It would at the same time re- 
the full 90% of support for the 
* commodities — wheat, cotton, 
' Tice, peanuts and tobacco. At 
Same time it would require the 
, Department of Agriculture to 
its price support for dairy prod- 
§ to 80% of parity. 

also included a provision which 
: submit to a wheat farmer ref- 
 ® & two price system for 
a, through which the wheat 
Would obtain 100% of parity 
at part of his crop which repre- 


ouse Effort to Restore High 


for Basic 


rops Seen as Largely Political 


sented production for the domestic 
market. The balance would be sold 
in the open market for whatever 
price it would bring. Through a cer- 
tificate plan wheat producers would 
be compensated the difference be- 
tween the market price and full par- 
ity by a variant of the old AAA pro- 
cessing tax on processors of wheat 
for human food. 


The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee—the bi-partisan hot bed of high 
price support with its trading blocs 
of representatives from the big 
basic commodity production areas— 
was expected to take the action it 
did, 


However, the committee action met 
with administrative rebuffs promptly. 
(Continued on page 17) 


versations with the Gulf Oil Corp. 
A national research official said the 
change was made because of its 
Similarity to the oil firm. 

The output of anhydrous ammonia 
and ammonia nitrate will be mar- 
keted principally in the Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama region. 


January Super Output 
Up from Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — U.S. production 
of superphosphate for the month of 
January amounted to 203,826 short 
tons (100% A.P.A. (according to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. This figure represents a 
decrease of 1% from the December, 
1954, output and is 11% more than 
the figure reported for the corre- 
sponding month of 1954. _ 

Shipments of all grades of super- 
phosphate totaled 131,544 tons for 
January or an increase of 21% from 
the previous month’s volume and an 
18% increase from the figure re- 
ported for January, 1954. 

Stocks on hand at the end of Jan- 
uary were 6% more than those held 
on Jan. 1, 1955, and 12% more than 
the quantities on hand Jan. 31, 1954. 


Potash Sales Up 


CARLSBAD, N.M.—New Mexico 
potash sales in 1954 were up 11% 
over the previous year, according to 
the Bureau of Business Research at 
the University of New Mexico. 
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bls this spring when the Uni- Average 1955 as % Peanuts, topacco and sugar as, 
y of Idaho Extension Service Crop— 1944-53 1954 1955 of 1954 | farmers will plant 285% million acres 
icted five meetings, e@ch in @ | Goin al 86,122 82,033 1002 in 16 crops this year—an increase of 
ent area, at which basic prin- | All spring wheat -2.2.2022220 22220201: 20,481 15,887 13.960 87.9 3.2 million more acres than was plant-. 
} were reviewed and new de- 147229 12/848 90.3 | in 1954—according to the report 
ments in plant nutrition were | Oats ..............ccscssceseeeeeeeeey 43,968 47,284 47.664 100.8 on March 1 planting intentions re- 
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everyone was impressed with DOGS, “Gry 415 287 295 102.8 
portance of selling fertilizer | Peanute+ 72338 1,914 99.1 beans and peas and hay. For corn 
into something for the sake . P y 


slightly more of those crops than 
they did last year. 


The largest of the feed grain crop 
expansion is found in barley where 
farmers, now planning to plant 15,- 
776,000 acres, will increase acreage 
by 8.7% over 1954. The next largest 
increase is found in the sorghum crop 
where for 1955 a planting of 21,322,- 
000 acres will be an advance of 7.2% 
over that of 1954. 

A soybean acreage for 1955 of 19,- 
981,000 amounts to 6.5% increase for 
this year. 

Dry edible bean and dry field pea 
acreages will be increased by 4.3 and 
2.8%, respectively, and the hay 
acreage increase is estimated at 2.2% 
over 1954, 


The crops of Irish and sweet po- 
tatoes remain about at last year’s 
level, registering only small acre- 
age increases, An examination of 
the Irish potato acreage report 
shows that the slight advance in 
potato acreage comes from the 13 
early states and that other sections 
of the potato producing states, ex- 
cept the 11 western states, are cut- 
ting back acreage. 


For the 29 late states, which in- 
clude the 11 western states; 1955 po- 
tato acreage will be approximately 
1,077,400 or 99.4% of the 1954 crop. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Vietnam Granted 
$1,425,000 FOA 


Fertilizer Grant 


WASHINGTON — Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration has announced a 
$1,425,000 fertilizer authorization for 
Vietnam. The total includes $1,275,- 
000 for phosphate fertilizers and 
$150,000 for potash fertilizers. 

The contract period ends next May 
31 and the ending delivery date is 
Sept. 30. Source is world wide. 

FOA also announced a $38,700 au- 
thorization to Formosa for insecticide 
spraying equipment. Procurement will 
be carried out throught the Central 
Trust of China. Ending delivery date 
is Aug. 30, with source listed as the 
U.S. and possessions. 

Other FOA authorizations were to 
Iran, $29,029 for agricultural pesti- 
cides, April 30 ending delivery date, 
and to Iraq, $1,500 for agricultural 
pesticides. 
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Program Set for 
California Fertilizer 
Conference April 26 


DAVIS, CAL.—Four separate pro- 
grams will be featured at the 1955 
Spring Fertilizer Conference, sched- 
uled for the Davis campus of the 
University of California April 26. 

Individual sessions on vegetable 
crops, field crops, deciduous and cit- 
rus fruits, and pasture and forage 
crops will be provided in separate 
panel discussions with experts from 
both the fertilizer and agricultural 
industries and the university par- 
ticipating. 

The morning program will begin 
at 8:40 am. in the Chemistry Au- 
ditorium on the agricultural college 
campus, and will feature reports to 
all delegates on subjects of general 
interest. A motion picture, “Cali- 
fornia Grows With Fertilizer” will 
be shown. 

The program is designed to pro- 
vide a maximum of facts that will 
be of interest to farmers, official 


workers and fertilizer industry man- 
agement, salesmen and dealers. The 
conference will be a cooperative of- 
fering of the University of California 
College of Agriculture, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, and the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Assn. 


Japanese Beetle 
Campaign Launched 


BOSTON — A campaign against 
Japanese beetles was kicked off here 
recently by Ellsworth Wheeler,” Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts extension 
entomologist, before the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Garden Clubs. 

The goal is to bring about an ulti- 
mate reduction in numbers of Japan- 
ese beetle grubs feeding on the roots 
of grasses. The idea started last year 
through the efforts of members of the 
Greater New Bedford Garden Club. 
At the meeting, Mr. Wheeler said the 
plan is to reduce the Japanese beetle 
population through the use of milky 
disease. 


YOU. ana Your customers. 


Richard E. McLeod 
Named Pfizer West 


Coast Sales Manager 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Richard E. 
McLeod has been named West Coast 
regional sales manager of the agri- 
cultural sales division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., J. J. Thompson, manager 
of the division, has announced. 

Mr. McLeod joined Pfizer in 1952, 
one of the first group of nine sales- 
men to be employed by the newly 
established agricultural sales division. 
He began his career as a district rep- 
resentative in the Minneapolis area, 
and at the time of his promotion was 
feed supplement supervisor of the 
Midwest region. 


ARKANSAS FIRM MOVES 
WALNUT RIDGE, ARK. — The 
Jansen Supply Co., feed and seed 
firm here, has moved from its former 
location in the Lawrence Hotel build- 
ing to the Hudson Equipment Co. 

building on Southeast Front St. 


Multiwall Bags 


* Lower pockaging costs « Reduced freight costs » Better 


stacking of filled bags « Both filled and empty bags require 
less storage space + Shipping and storage on Bagpak 
Disposable Pallets cul unloading costs « Maximum protec- 
tion against sifting, contamination, infestation, dampness _ 
Full measure clways emptied « Minimum dust hazard « 
Advertising message can be printed on face of bags 


“Bagpak production and quality are backed by the tremendous 


countrywide facilities and resources of the International Paper 
Company. For complete information and suggestions as to how you, 
can package and ship your product more profitably, write: CL20 


Pag t International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 


220 EE. 42 Street, New York 17 
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Harry E. Baldridge Ne 
Sales Representative 


For Frontier Chemical 
WICHITA—Promotion of Ha 


Baldridge to sales representatiygpings in 19 
the Frontier Chemical Co., Divgpd F. Eva 
of Union Chemical & Materials Ga": 
Wichita, Kansas, has been annoug— plus fac 
by M. E. Clark, vice president, # provided 
keting. His territory will commtion for tt 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas polyvin: 
Louisiana. company | 
A native of Columbus, Ohio,™, gained : 
Baldridge joined the Frontier orgie during 1 
zation in August, 1952, as chief cfme line of 5 
ist of the Wichita plant. The comgp levels wit 
is currently producing caustic @)wing su 
chlorine, muriatic acid, benzene i the pre 
chloride and oilwell and indug§rinated or, 
salt in bulk and briquette eased some 
Principal plants are at Wichita, Mjantly to ir 
sas, and Denver City, Texas. ever, this 
inued to be 
e d i 
Richard C. Back aim 
Carbide & Carbon 
epital 
Development Group Bie facilit 
NEW YORK—Dr..Richard C. 
has joined Carbide and Carbon $7750 
icals Co., a division of Union Ca™,, , payn 
and Carbon Corp., as tne pur 
for the agricultural og, 
velopment group, it has been formerly 
nounced by Dr. R. H. Wellman, @ 


ager of the group. Dr. Back’s a 
ties will be concerned primarily 
Crag Fly Repellent and insect 


bmmenting 
ond’s ch 


chemicals developed by Carbide den acqui 
Previously, Dr. Back was forv 
for two years by Ethyl Corp.™ ™ 1954. 
before that, he was at Boyce- € report 
son Institute for Plant Researcig nnectior 
both these positions, he condgond’s chi 
research and development worgg’s Points r 
agricultural chemicals. Hon, togett 
Dr. Back received his Ph.D @nesville, 


sect toxicology from Cornell ®dgewood 
versity in 1951, after receiving Consider: 
M. S. in entomology from Iowa ##facture a 
College in 1948 and his B. S. sic chen 
Cornell in 1943. bnsequently 


“Tt is 
Group Asks for More 
Farm Equipment Researci'y to th: 


WASHINGTON —The Farm, Pla 
Home Equipment and Houston p 
search Advisory Committee me} 
March 7-9 to review work 4 
plished and to recommend furth 
search by the U.S. Departmé 
Agriculture. 

Recommendations developed 
result of this meeting included 

Farm Machinery Research—4 
make engineering studies of mé¢ 
and equipment for accurately 
ing small dosages of poisons to 
bat soil-borne organisms; (2) 
op a combine that will not ¢ 
noxious weed seeds and thal 
provide easier accessibility to 
terior portion of the machine 
(3) expand research on fe 
placement to permit design of 
tive fertilizer placement ma 


uff an 


= | 
195 
: 
Harry E. Baldridge 
| 
3 
‘ 
3 
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smond Alkali 
les Hit Record 
gh in 1954 


“LAND — Sales of Diamond 
1 CO. Cleveland, totaled $93,- 


ic of Diamond chemicals in 
Ls increased $6,771,251, or 7.8% 
pve the 1953 total of $36,734,279, 
1954 the second successive year 
mond’s sales have climbed to 
new level. 


common shares issued and out- 


ding. This compares with earn- 
idge 039,189, or $2.39 per com- 
tative share in 1953. 


peral factors contributing to Dia- 
d’s record sales performance and 
tenance of comparatively stable 
hings in 1954 were cited by Ray- 
d F. Evans, chairman of the 


hemical 


tion of Ha 
epresentati 
al Co., Di 


Materials GF": 
been annouf plus factor was the new vol- 
president, (@ provided by products in pro- 
y will comgmion for the first time. For ex- 
Arkansas ile, polyvinyl chloride mesin, which 
company started to produce in 
nbus, Ohio, gained solid consumer accep- 
Frontier or@me during the year. Most of our. 
2, as chief cc line of products maintained in 
nt. The comp levels with chlorine and cement 
ng caustic @Wing substantial improvement 
d, benzene i the previous year. Sales of 
| and indu@@rinated organic chemicals which 
briquette f™eased some 25% contributed im- 
at Wichita, @antly to improved sales volume; 


ever, this area of our business 
inued to be unproductive of earn- 
due chiefly to technical and 
ating difficulties, most of which 
been overcome at the year-end.” 
epital outlay covering new pro- 
ive facilities and continued ex- 
sion, improvement, rehabilitation 
modernization of present plants 
ed $7,750,000. This figure in- 
es a payment of $2,000,000 to- 
d the purchase of the chlorine- 
tic soda plant at Muscle Shoals, 
owned by the govern- 


Texas. 
ck Joins 
irbon 

Group 


Richard C. 
1d Carbon 
of Union Ca 
as entomol 
1 chemicals 
t has been 
Wellman, 
yr. Back’s a 
d primarily 
and insect 
by Carbide 
ck was emp 


bmmenting on this new facility, 
ond’s chief executive officer 
Pd its acquisition “the most signi- 
tstep forward taken by the com- 
in 1954.” 
€ report further points out in 
connection that the diversity of 
ond’s chlorine-caustic soda pro- 
§ points resulting from this new 
aie. lon, together with similar plants 
im 2inesville, Ohio; Houston, Texas, 
Edgewood, Md., “gives the com- 
y considerable flexibility in the 
ufacture and marketing of these 
i his B. S. basic chemicals.” 
sequently, the report contin- 
_it is planned to terminate 
mine-caustic soda operations at 
7 Bluff and return this leased 
ity to the Government during 
‘ This plant has been operated 
1947 largely as an auxiliary to 
Ouston Plant and our need for 
“ses with the Muscle Shoals 
sition,” 
ng on the company’s re- 
development and exploratory 


ew work 4 
amend furthi 
. Departme 


neering efforts, Mr. : 

developed . Evans said 
ing included in 1954 had spent $3,080,000, 
Research—li of sales, on such activities, 
budies of mé mated that $4,000,000, or 


of sales, would be allocated for 


accurately 

f poisons to purpose in 1955, 

nisms; (2) ng the past 15 years, the re- 
“will not Qi Ponts out, the trend of these 


“iltures for discovery and de- 
fat Of new products and im- 
“ment of existing processes has 
Ds from $51,000 (.3% of sales) 
bz, ‘© $3,080,000 (3.3% of sales) 


is and that 


ch on fe 
t design of 


ment 


W. H. Stone to Head 
Southern Fertilizer 
Safety Section . 


NEW ORLEANS — William H. 
Stone, plant superintendent of Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was elected chairman of 
the Fertilizer Section of the South- 
ern Safety Conference at the group’s 
meeting here March 1. 


Other officers were also named. 
They included Quentin S. Lee, as- 
sistant manager of Cotton Produc- 
ers Assn, of Atlanta, vice chair- 
man; and M. J. Hattier, Cotton 


Oil Co., New Orleans, recorder for 
the Section. 


The nominating committee was 
composed of Vernon S. Gornto, man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
Frank Kruck, safety director, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; and Mr. Hattier. 


AT MISSOURI MEETING—Missouri maps showing the infestation and dis- 
tribution of insects that can be controlled by aerial application of insecticides 
drew the attention of aerial applicators at the second annual Aerial Appli- 
cators Short Course held at the University of Missouri recently. Stirling Kyd, 
second from left, extension entomologist at the university, helped prepare the 
map for use during the short course. Looking on are, left to right, Richard 
Reade, Mid-Continent Aerial Sprayers, Inc., Hayti, Mo.; John F,. Neace, man- 
ager, Marsh Aviation Co., Phoenix, Ariz., and Russell E. Larson, agricultural 
engineer, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Mr. Neace and 
Mr. Larson appeared on the program as speakers during the short course. 
For a story of the meeting see page 1 of the March 14 issue of Croplife. 


GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


He climbs higher— who helps another up. 
To be the servant of agriculture has been the 
guiding purpose of our company since its 
inception. The providing of essential plant 
food to the fertilizer industry enables many 


manufacturers to achieve new sales goals. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office... . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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nsec sas State entomologist who based | 
I t Activity this statement on a fall survey of 
Slow in Indiana grasshopper eggs. He indicated that 


this year’s infestation could be worse 
than that of last year which was the 
toughest since the 1930's. 


The entire eastern third of the 
state is expected to suffer light to 
threatening infestations, he said. 
Some damage may be expected as 
far west as a line drawn through 
Sumner, Sedgwick, Harvey, Marion, 
Dickenson, Clay, Cloud and Repub- 
lic counties. 


Counties slated for “light infesta- 
tions” include Gray, Meade, Co- 
manche, Barber, Edwards, Pawnee, 
Barton and Stafford, all in south- 
central and southwestern Kansas. 


VINCENNES, IND. — Cooler tem- 
peratures slowed down bud develop- 
ment and prevented insect activity.” 
No red-banded leaf roller egg masses 
have been found to date. No codling 
moth pupation has occurred to date. 
One tarnished plant bug was found 
in five peach trees, jarred March 21. 


Grasshoppers Slated 
For Kansas This Year 


MANHATTAN, KAN. — Heavy 
damage from grasshoppers may be 
expected throughout the season in 
the eastern tier of counties in Kan- 
sas, according to D. A. Wilbur, Kan- 


FEATURES! 


... that increase insecticide 
production; improve. 
product quality. 


uNI-BLENDER 
Compounding Plants now: incorporate micro- 


pulverizers and Stoker valve bag packers on all 
stock models. 


THESE COMPLETE, COMPACT, Ready-To-Run 
units assure: maximum per hour production; uni- 
form quality products...at minimum labor and 
other operating costs. 


*R.T.R. 
Ready -To-Run 
U S. Pat. No. 2,591,721 


THE DUAL TYPE PLANT elevates, mixes, pul- 
verizes, blends and packages dust concentrates 
and field strength dusts, including those involving 
liquid impregnation. Jacketed mixers if specified. 


Compounding and liquid formulating plants also 
engineered to your specifications. 


Write for 
é technical RTR Uni-Blender Liquid Formulating 
Plants liquify and blend toxicants 
— bulletins. used in production of liquid concen- 


trates and liquid sprays. 


POULSEN COMPANY 


Engineers and manufacturers of materials processing and materials handling equipment. 
2341 EAST 8TH STREET +» LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 


NATURE and PREVENTION of PLANT DISEASES 
By K. STARR CHESTER, Ph.D.— ‘tresses the practical aspects 


of plant disease control. Pre- 
sents the essential features of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading dis- 
eases of important American crops, Extensive revisions of seed treatment, and 
spraying and dusting of fruits and vegetables are included. The latest develop- 
ments in control practices, including the slurry, pelleting and vapor-heat methods 
of seed treatment, new non-metallic organic fungicides, innovations in methods of 
spraying and dusting are discussed. 
$5.00 


525 Pages; 224 Illustrations 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use 
4th Edition, by GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Ph.D.— 


Based upon the author’s practical experience as an experiment station agronomist 
and teacher. Incorporates information on recent developments by agronomists, 
chemists, engineers 9nd fertilizer manufacturers, An authoritative source on all 
problems concerning commercial fertilizers and their use in gaining larger yields 
of field and herticaltaral crops. 

$5.00 


522 Pages; 160 Illustrations 
ORDER FROM 
CROPLIFE, 2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Sherman and Cheyenne counties in 
northwestern Kansas were also due 
for “light infestations” of grasshop- 
pers. 
According to Mr. Wilbur, farmers 
are being urged to apply aldrin, tox- 
aphene, heptachlor, chlordane and 
dieldrin to control the "hoppers. The 
state entomologist indicates that 
farmers should start checking soon 
for evidences of grasshoppers. Early 
applications of pesticides should be 
placed where the eggs are hatching, 
usually near fence rows and road- 
sides, he says. 


New Jersey Finds 
Red Mite Eggs 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Consid- 
erable numbers of eggs of the Euro- 
pean red mite were found on peach 
twigs in Burlington, Camden and 
Gloucester counties about the middle 
of March. Application of a dormant 
oil spray was recommended to grow- 
ers.—Leland G. Merrill, Jr. and Spen- 
cer H. Davis. 


Pest Season Begins 
For Indiana 


VINCENNES, IND. — By around 
the middle of March, the growing 
season was about 10 days advanced 
over that of a year ago. Insects were 
not active, but occasional newly- 
hatched aphids were found on buds 
of Dutchess. No adult red-banded leaf 
rollers have been found and winter 
carryover is extremely light in south- 
ern Indiana. Overwintering popula- 
tions of codling moth larvae, how- 
ever, are more plentiful than they 
have been since 1944. No pupation 
had occurred by the middle of the 
month.—D. W. Hamilton. 


Plant Disease in 
South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Young peach 
trees are reported to be infested with 
spotted cucumber beetle in Eutaw- 
ville. Crown gall disease has been 
found in Greenville. It was noted on 
the roots of an apple tree dug up 
there. A number of cases of this dis- 
ease have been reported in the state. 
In one case, a nursery grower re- 
fused payment of 6,600 trees. In 


another case, a grower had 50% in- . 


fection on 500 trees. 
Hay Crop Insects 
Appearing in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — On the 
Eastern Shore alfalfa weevils are 
showing some activity in the fields. 
Grubs of the clover leaf weevil and 
~ aphids are present in small num- 

rs. 


Corn borers are at a low ebb at 


and Wallace C. Harding. 


present; the survey conducteg | 
fall showed a state average of 
borers per 100 cornstalks. Only , 
county, Washington, had over , 
borer per stalk. 

Small mosquito wigglers are yg 
abundant in ponds and rainpools 
College Park. These will produce m 
quitoes about May 1. Boxelder } 
have been particularly bothersome 
householders in most parts of ¢ 
state this winter.—Theo. L. Bigg 


Agricultural Pilot 
School to Open at 
Texas A&M in Fall 


pre provisior 
$16,525,426 
960 in 1953 


fet income 


school for agricultural pilots — aR: For aa 
only such school in the country—yqr® $10,688, 
open at Texas A&M College hagmn their lett 
next October. Barton, chi 

M. Ma 


The new school is a joint effo 
of the Texas Aerial Applicato 
Assn, and the college, with an as 
sist from the Civil Aeronautics Ag 
ministration, U.S. Department 
Commerce. It grew out of a sug 
gestion by Gale F. Hanson, CAS® 
agricultural specialist, at a rece 


conference. 


“It takes a special kind of pilot 1@ 
dusting and spraying operations,” 
Hanson said. “And equally importa 
such a pilot needs good training 
fly safely. 

“As individuals,” he told the ope 
ators, “giving such training is prohi 
itively expensive. But if you can g 
together with your land grant c 
lege, the cost will go down and t 
safety level will go up.” 


Several private companies offere 
to provide aircraft for the course 
and Dr. David H. Morgan, presi 
dent of Texas A&M, agreed tha 
“such a program definitely fits int 
our objectives as a land grat 
college.” 
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During 198 


Present plans call for a six-weell Dorado 
course, with at least 30 hours of fliglirgely to the 
training. Total cost of the course, itforage facili 


cluding room and board, is expecté 
to be about $500 per student. App 
cants for the training, who must ha 
a commercial pilot certificate, will I 
screened by the association membe 
as well as by the college. 


Mr. Hanson, who will advise on t 
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pacity for 
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They Add Up 


Mort tog 
The All-Purpose Liquid Fertilizer 
Complete with Penetrating Agent — 
Trace Elements—Plant Growth 
Stimulant 


Other FERTI-LIQUID Features 


tractor, jet, boom or aerial 


programs 


= Bigger, Healthier, Faster PROFITS for YOU 


Extremely easy to apply — no mixing, dust or odor 
Non-corrosive—vuse safely with any type spray — 


Ties in with insecticidal fungicidal, herbicidal spray 


‘Att: Jobbers & Distributors. Write — Wire — or Phone for Protected ee 


CLOVER CHEMICAL CO. 80x 10865, Pittsburgh 36, F 


curriculum, hopes that similar schoogfe solutic 
for agricultural pilots will be starté ion Oil’s 1 
at other land grant colleges to “fii. in Ju 
a real need for this kind of pilo ing facil 
who are both skilled and safe.” bught up - 
prated at r 
ly capacit 

Plant Explosion 4 
us amm 
BALTIMORE — Five persons and 55( 
injured recently in an explosion nitrz 
the Miller Chemical & Fertilizgjne plant | 
Corp. here. The blast blew out @” in time 
wall of a three-story frame strugjng demar 
ture behind the main building. als and a: 
producti 
later sale 
Prices for 
manufa 
const 
Ringer. He ior Encter phate of 
Bigger, Healthier, Faster CROPS 
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40% NUTRIENTS 


Most Economical on 
Plant Food (Nutrient) Basis 


Retails for $485 per 


gal 
del’d 
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nducted | Oil Co. 

erage of 

KS. Only 

ad over trogen 954 

ers are v4 crease In 19 

rainpools po, ARK.—AIl divisions 

produce m ag Co. showed increased 

Beider b es of production and sales in 
ersome the annual report 


o. L. Bisg he firm. 

. Lies and operating revenues 

| ched a new high of $98,584,798, 
increase of 9.6% over the figure 

7 the previous year. Net income 
pre provisions for taxes on income 

at . $16,525,426, compared with $16,- 
960 in 1953. 

ll et jncome for « 1954 after all 

ves was $11,071,426 or $3.56 a 

> For the previous year earnings 

re $10,688,260 or $3.46 a share. 


] 
pilots — 


ountry— 

} eir letter to share owners T. 
chairman of the board, 

| T M. Martin, president, called 

joint efforlik, “one of the greatest years of 
in the history of 
with an agp Oil Co. 
na 
rmdgg The total net tons of nitrogen 


i by the firm increased 18% and 
+ receipts from sales were 23% 
cher in 1954—a year that saw 
» company’s El Dorado chemical 
ant producing at an all-time high 
Jumewise and the new Barton 
ant near New Orleans go into 
duction. 


otal of all nitrogen products man- 
ctured for sale at the El Dorado 


t increased 10% in 1954. 
ammonia, the basic 


it of a sug 
anson, CA! 
at a rece 


d of pilot f 
rations,” 
ly importa 
1 training 


old the opa 
ing is prohi 
| ead Anhydrous 

duct of the plant, was produced 


= erent tmgan average rate of 582 tons daily 

” 1954. Daily rate of production in 
3 was 576 tons. 

anies offere@Pontinuous plant operation at high 


Fertilizer-Pesticide 
Mixture Regulations 
Issued in Georgia 


ATLANTA—Phil Campbell, Georgia 
commissioner of agriculture, has an- 
nounced new rules and regulations 
governing commercial fertilizers and 
— poisons sold within the 


The new rules and regulations an- 


follows: 

“Specialty fertilizers with pesti- 
cides for horticultural and orna- 
mental uses (non-food or forage crop 
formulations) may contain organic 
pesticides, except systemics, and may 
be sold without restriction as to area 
or package size. 


“Field crop fertilizers with pesti- 
cides (food, forage, fiber and to- 
bacco formulations) may contain 
those organic pesticides that are 
known not to affect flavor or are 


nounced by the commissioner are as 


incapable of translocation so as to 
transmit residues, and may be sold 
without restriction as to area or 
package size except that there shall 
be no bulk sales or deliveries of 
these mixtures. 


“All packages must be fully la- 
beled showing both the fertilizer and 
pesticide guarantees and must be in 
conformation with both laws. All 
labels must be acceptable under the 
Georgia Economic Poisons Act and 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act. Dual registra- 
tion under the Georgia Fertilizer Law 
and Economic Poisons Act is re- 
quired.” 


MALATHION ADDED 

CORVALLIS, ORE.—Malathion to 
control black cherry aphids has been 
added to the recommended pest con- 
trol program for cherries in Oregon 
this spring, Robert Every, Oregon 
State College entomology specialist, 
reports. 
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Atomic Energy for 
Industry Conference Set 


SAN FRANCISCO — Morehead 
Patterson, president and chairman of 
American Machine and Foundry Co., 
New York, who is also U.S. repre- 
sentative for International Atomic 
Energy Negotiations, will address the 
banquet session of the Atomic Energy 
Conference for Industry to be held 
here April 4-5. His subject will be 
President Eisenhower's international 
atoms-for-peace program. 

The two-day conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., New York, and the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
Calif., is expected to attract approxi- 
mately 600 representatives from in- 
dustry and agriculture. 


DOVER, DEL.—A. A. A. Ammonia 
Service, Inc., has filed a charter of 
incorporation here. 


Manufacturers of agricultural 


chemicals have come to know 
and depend on Vulcan Pails and 


the quality pail for 
Agricultural 


Drums as top-quality containers! 
Even those hard - to - hold 


the cours@Mduction rates was possible as a 


rgan, presimult of process improvements, in- 2 

agreed thafased storage capacity and an ef- chemicals are safe against con- 
fits int@Mtive maintenance program, . 


with Vulcan’s_ resistant Hi- 
baked Linings. 


During 1954 construction at the 
Dorado plant was confined 
gely to the erection of additional 
orage facilities, consisting of four 
onia storage spheres with total 
udent. App—pacity for approximately 6,500 
ho must ha¥pns, and one 6,000-ton tank for 
ficate, will Himmonium nitrate solution. With 
tion membeMese new tanks the plant now can 
e. ore about 15,000 tons of ammonia 


> a six-wee 
1ours of flig 
he course, i 
l, is expecte 


’ production went into inventory 
later sales. 


Prices for the agricultural chem- 


imilar schoogg*te solution. 
Oil’s Barton Plant was com- 
d safe.” e er aqdually 
right up to full production and Every Vulcan Pail and Drum is preci- 
Prated at rates above the designed 
ly capacities of 300 tons of an- sion made with the highest quality steel 
immonia, 480 tons of mitrie and carefully inspected and tested. Sizes 
ons W n . 
‘explosion Minium nitrate. pining range from 1 to 8 gallons in a wide variety 
igo into produc. of types, including plain cover, Open Head 
ew out mm Ime to e advantage o 
frame strufling demand for nitrogenous ma- Lug Cover, Closed Head Drum type and 
uilding. M's and as a result much of that with pouring spouts to fit every need. 


r CROPS 


~ 


S manufactured by Lion Oil re- 
Mined constant in 1954, except for 
Ishate of ammonia. The selling 
lee of this material was reduced 
phtly June 1, 
Puring 1954 the number of an- 
frous bulk distribution plants of 


nced 


You can be sure, too, that service at 
Vulcan will be right up to the minute. Fast, 


Vulcan Pails and Drums will carry 
your products safely to wherever they 
go, and always act as your best sales- 
man, for Vulcan’s master Lithography 
can prominently and colorfully re- 
produce your tradename or sales mes- 


0 m Oil was increased. Plans for flexible, personalized production gives you ge 
year include further similar in- 

1 lations at locations favorable for tice. 

ENTS pment from either of the com- 
YS producing points and in areas 


re there is a sales potential. 


SACRAMENTO — “Crop Care by 
‘S the winning slogan selected 


MW. Pickell, Pickell & Associates, 
‘ geles, manufacturer of aircraft 
and spray equipment. There 


185 sa the board of directors of the Agri- 
gel. ly Aircraft Assn., Inc., after a 
del’d j contest. It was submitted by 

j 


Territory 


at 


36, 


_ than 150 entries in the 


NY 
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NFA Chemical Control Section 
Issues Summary of Sampling 
Practices for Bagged Fertilizer 


WASHINGTON — A summary of 
general procedures employed by state 
control officials in sampling bagged 
fertilizers was released recently by 
the Chemical Control Section, Plant 
Food Research Committee, National 
Fertilizer Assn. 


According to Dr. Edwin C. Ka- 
pusta, NFA chemical engineer and 
secretary for the section, the com- 
pilation was prepared from infor- 
mation supplied by 39 state agen- 
cies in response to a questionnaire 
sent out by the section. 


Because of some duplication and 
possible misinterpretation of some re- 
plies, the numbers listed under some 
replies do not correspond to the total 


number of replies received, Dr. Ka- 
pusta points out. 5 

“The primary purpose of this en- 
deavor was merely to survey and 
catalogue the methods presently be- 
ing used to sample bagged fertilizer,” 
Dr. Kapusta said. 

The summary of procedures fol- 
lows. 


Number of bags sampled: 31 re- 
ported following AOAC method; 2 
reported closely similar method to 
AOAC; 6 reported substantial de- 
partures from AOAC method. 


Sampler Used: 15 use slotted dou- 
ble tube*; 24 use slotted single tube*; 
1 uses butter tryer. 


Manner of Coring Bags: 32 re- 


ported diagonal coring; 3 reported 
vertical coring; 20 reported horizontal 
coring; 16 reported two or more of 
above procedures. 

Field Mixing: 24 field mix on paper 
or clotht; 5 field mix with rifflet; 1 
field mixes with special mixing and 
quartering device; 14 send unmixed 
aggregate to laboratory. 

Field Reduction: 21 reduce sample 
in field by quartering on cloth or 
paper; 7 reduce sample in field with 
riffle; 1 reduces sample in field with 
special mixing and quartering device. 

Size Sample to Laboratory: (Ap- 
proximate)—5 reported entire sample 
to laboratory; 1 reported % pound; 
20 reported 1 pound; 10 reported 2 
pounds; 1 reported 3 pounds. 

Sample Container to Laboratory: 
18 reported glass (jars or bottles); 
6 reported plastic bags; 4 reported 
paper bags; 5 reported other paper 
containers; 3 reported cans. 

Bulk Sampling: 14 use slotted sin- 
gle tube; 15 use slotted double tube; 
3 permit sampling with hand in case 


CASH THE BIG DEMAND FOR 
THIS AMAZING NEW FLY BAIT! 


1.13/59" 
AMAZING wew 


The amazing kill power of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 is con- 
firmed by this test comparison with a leading fly chemical. 
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floor of this barn ofter 
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of lumpy material; 4 reported no 
sampling. 


Laboratory Sample Preparati 
Initial Screen Size (nomina)) 
1 reported 7 mesh 
7 reported 10 mesh 
8 reported 20 mesh 
4 reported 25-35 mesh 
2 reported 40 mesh 
Rough Grinder Used: 


. 1 reported stone tana — 
3 reported mortar here pies 
1 reported Wiley ussion ae 
2 reported Bird ‘Bante 


2 reported hammer 
1 reported attrition 
1 reported Baur 

8 reported Mikro 


Laboratory Sample Quarterin; 
14 use riffle : 
16 Quarter manually 
Final Screen Size (nominal): 
1 reported 8 mesh 
1 reported 10 mesh 
23 reported 20 mesh 
6 reported 25-35 mesh 
6 reported 40 mesh 


1 reported 50 mesh a T. Co 
1 reported 60 mesh ce, Tepor 
Final Grinder: pesticides. 
3 reported Mortar ontrol of 
1 reported Baur gwn to be 
1 reported Braun me by the a 
1 reported Impact a, other 
1 reported Brown eed spraylt 
1 reported Sturtevant unts for the 
1 reported Wiley a aerial ; 
4 reported hammer er. 
15 reported Mikro Richard A 

Size Final Sample: emical Pai 

3 prepare 2 oz. sample icators nt 

15 prepare 15 oz. sample chlor, an 

2 prepare 6 oz. sample hemical 

7 prepare 8 oz. sample ixes for ae} 

1 prepares 10 oz. sample 

1 prepares 12 oz. sample a 

3 prepare 1-Ib. sample 

2 prepare entire sample scallion Of 
‘ plane acc 

One uses both double and silfontana a 

tube. ast year, in 
“os use both riffle and clothMarts of the 

eld. 
tSome replies were not clear “The sad 
whether a double or single screengpese accide! 
and grinding were employed. Tha if the pil 
fore, there may be duplicationsmplety equif 

this and the following sections. emesses, 4 

January—195@r. Wiley s 

Stuart W. 

Phillips Distributor aspect 

° ressing th 

Builds NH: Terminal por. 
In Columbia Basin 

MOSES LAKE, WASH. — Phillgersonn 
Chemical Co.’s anhydrous ammo 
is moving into the Columbia Bag Mnount 
a Phillips products distributor ™ acific F 
reported to Croplife. 

Central Fertilizers, Inc., a Mogg NEW YC 
Lake owned concern, has Divisic 
small storage terminal on the Md. has 
waukéee road spur here and has stagpersonnel ¢ 
ed application of CF 82. LL. Fi 


production 
ers in the 
graduate 
tom the 


The firm is owned by Phillips 4 
tributor Marshall Burress; J. O. E 
lish, local seed dealer, and Arthur 
Smith. Application work started th 


weeks ago with eight applicatq< has bee 
each machine capable of fertili phe compa 
40 acres a day, Mr. Burress said. oer sl 

“Nitragating” of irrigation wag. the owe 
is planned later. CF 82 is produced. we 


Texas and rail shipped to the § 


lumbia Basin area. Hugh M chair 
Lind, Wash., is handling CF 82 in W 
dryland wheat area of eastern Wag “- J. D 
ington. 
Storage tank for CF 82 at Mo vorbis 
Lake is first in Columbia Basin duction m: 
Phillips anhydrous ammonia fertil! plant for 4 
Dr.D.S. 
North Carolina Tonnage o 


sponsible 


arge of 
nell. Dr, 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Fertilizer 5 
ments in North Carolina during 
uary totaled 109,528 tons, a decré 
from 113,845 tons during Janu 
year ago, according to the N¢ 
Carolina Department of Agricult 
The total for the seven months, J 
January is 374,003 tons, comp 
with 370,945 during the corresP® 
ing period a year earlier. 
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Louisiana State 
Expands Research 


BATON ROUGE—Several new re- 
search programs designed to find 


reported ntana Sprayers 


» Preparatidfear of Opportunity 
(nominal) 
Hopper Control 


1esh 


mesh 

answers to the more pressing prob- 
m 
ya * REAT FALLS, MONT. — More lems facing Louisiana agriculture are 
hosh | 100 aerial applicators and air- being started by the Louisiana State 
a. 2 operators attended the annual University Agricultural Experiment 
-— tana Aviation Trades Assn. meet- Station, Dr. J. N. Efferson, director 
“t here Feb. 25-26. Most of the of the station, has announced 
ion and attention focused on 
ey juss! dusting and spraying The new projects include: 
d a] crop- A cooperative U.S. Department of 
lems. Agriculture-LSU program on nema- 
“ition todes and their controls with the 
ir Range rae nate will major crops produced in Louisiana. 
Tro e coming 3 Pink bollworm research designed 


ror applicators a possibility of 
siderable income in 1955, ac- bolwon mearch designed 


NAC PANEL — Shown above are bers of cur if the insect becam: } 
ding to Dr. J. H. Pepper of Mon- members of a panel who discussed the new e insec e a major pest 
ag Pot College. U.S. Depart- Miller Bill at the recent Spring Convention of the National Agricultural | in the state. 


peey Chemicals Assn. in St 
ominal): of Agriculture surveys indi- . - Louis. From left to right are Joseph A. Noone, NAC Study of the problems involved 
_ ): pads ‘hoppers will again poem oe i W. G. Reed, chief, Pesticide Regulation Section, Agri- | and controls for stored grain insects, 
nesh »a problem to farmers in a large N 1 peecbatrewes ervice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Lea S. Hitchner, in rice and other Louisiana grains. 
mesh tion of western and central | 4044. nial secretary and panel moderator; Winton B. Rankin, assistant |- Expanded work on the long-time 
5 mesh ontana, he reported. poeic3ch9 — se Food & Drug Administration, and John D, Conner, NAC | effects of the use of insecticides, 
nesh Pi ag ea a ete coverage of the meeting see page 1 of the March 14 | fungicides and herbicides on soil con- 
nesh T. Cowan, of the USDA field ez — ditions and plant growth. 
nesh ice, reported on residual effects , 
pesticides. 
tar ontrol of the alfalfa weevil has 
° pwn to be the second largest job 
in ne by the aerial applicator in Mon- 
act a, other speakers pointed out. 
wn ed spraying with 2,4-D still ac- 
tevant unts for the great majority of Mon- 
Ly a aerial application work, how- 
mer er. 
0 Richard A. Foss, of American 
emical Paint Co., brought the ap- 
sample icators up to date on uses of hep- 
sample chlor, and Tom Cowan, Chipman 
sample hemical Co., discussed water-oil 
sample es for aerial spraying. 
‘ ousted The applicators were taken some- 
‘ample gta to task by Frank Wiley, state 
‘gample irector of aeronautics, on the 
P uestion of spraying and dusting 
plane accidents during 1954, The 
le and silfMontana accident rate was high 
ast year, in comparison with other 
and clothi@arts of the country. 
ot clear asa ‘The sad thing is that many of 
ingle screengapese accidents could have been avoid- 
ployed. Thali if the pilots had used recognized 
juplications™efety equipment, such as shoulder 
zy sections. esses, and sensible procedures,” 
nuary—195@—_r. Wiley said. 


Stuart W. Turner, consulting agrol- 
gist from Seattle, talked on the 


for aspects of aerial application, 

in al ressing the liabilities of operators 
certain kinds of damage suits. 

in 

SH. — PnilfPersonnel Changes 

ous ammo 

lumbia Bagnnnounced by 

stributor 
acific Coast Borax 

Inc., a NEW YORK—Pacific Coast Borax 


has built, Division of Borax Consolidated, 
td, has announced a number of 
ersonnel changes. 


L. L. Fusby has been appointed 6 


and has sté 


Phillips 


production manager, with headquar- 
ss; J. O. frs In the Los Angeles office. He is 
nd Arthur 


t graduate in Chemical Engineering 
tom the University of California. to crops; ea to insects 


started th 
- applicat@™fle has been in various positions with 
of fertiliz™mhe company and most recently was 


peneral superintendent at Boron, 
1951-1955, He will have overall charge You can give new life and added vigor to your fruits or vegetables Pounds GRACE UREA PRILLS suggested per 100 gals. Spray 


bf the production facilities at Boron, — and kill harmful insects at the same time — by adding GRACE vaenineaks ey 
ind Wilmington, Calif, as well as UREA PRILLS to your regular pesticide sprays. 


ress said. 


gation wa 
s produced 


the § 
Sang McCam’"ng charge of the design and oper- It’s the simplest and quickest way to give your crops the Tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, 
CF 82 in @™ of the pilot plants. supplemental nitrogen they need — over and above what is cauliflower, celery, lettuce, 
astern Wa W. J . Diffley has been appointed supplied to them in mixed fertilizers. peppers, snap-beans, 
puperintendent of the Boron opera- GRACE UREA PRILLS'’ fertilizing power — an unsurpassed 45% sweet com, strawberries 45 
82 at Mom. °"S. Mr. Diffley has been a chemical nitrogen — is full strength and quickly absorbed by foliage. You hiiot sobdines rye 
ia Basin owes with the company, and pro- et top efficiency, because roots absorb any spray dropping to halons ~ 
nia fertili@™ "00 manager at the Wilmington he ground. And GRACE UREA PRILLS are compatible with si aes ns 
Plant for the past seven years. any commonly used spray material. This fertilizer is safe to —_— 
Dr. D. S. Taylor has been appointed handle, dissolves readily and does not corrode or clog spray FRUITS 
inage director of industrial research, re- equipment. ae : Apples 3-5 
tilizer sim Sible to the vice president in Suggested amounts for mixing with pest-control sprays are ene 5 
during arge of research, George A. Con- given in the chart at the right. Less concentrated solutions may siliien 7 
s, a decré 7 Dr. Taylor will have charge - be used, depending on the frequency of spraying and the + eR . 
g Janus rete nating all of the industrial specific nitrogen needs of your particular crop and soil. 
the Ne in the company. A 
Agricu emistry from the Cali- " 
nonths, Institute of “Technology Dr. GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY IRRIGATION. WATER. * TOP-DRESSING. OR SIDE- 
s, comps been a research chemist DRESSING * WHEREVER NITROGEN IS NEEDED 
engineer with the com- HA N.Y. 
for the past 10 years. Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. ° Memphis, Tenn. AVAIOM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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Antibiotic Sprays Discussed at 
Midwest Shade Tree Meeting. 


ST. LOUIS — The Midwestern 
Chapter of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, held its 10th annual 
meeting recently in the Chase Hotel 
here. A number of the papers pre- 
sented were of significance to those 
interested in agriculture and allied 
fields. 

Speaking on the subject “Trace 
Elements and Plant Health,” Dr. E. 
R. Spencer, consulting botanist and 
plant pathologist of Lebanon, Il. 
suggested that many of the ailments 
and general lack of vigorous health 
of plants, animals, and even man, 
might be due to deficiencies of nu- 
tritive elements in the soil. In sup- 
port of this theory he cited the de- 


velopment of forage crops on aban-. 


doned coal strip-mine areas, and the 
excellent health of livestock pastured 
thereon. This he attributed to the 
abundance of trace elements in the 
soil. 

“Concentration and Timing of An- 
tibiotic Sprays for Control of Fire 
Blight” was discussed by Robert N. 
-Goodman, professor of horticulture, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. Dr. 
Goodman said that antibiotics used 
in general control of disease organ- 
isms appear to act both as systemic 
chemotherapeutants and protectants, 
and that they have been found effec- 
tive primarily against bacterial path- 
ogens. 


Fire blight, he explained, is a 
bacterial disease that attacks ap- 
ples, pears and related plants. 
Briefly tracing the history of anti- 
biotics used to control plant dis- 
eases, he said that the first suc- 
cesses in fire blight control came 
in 1951 in work done by Dr. A. E. 
Murneek of the University of Mis- 
souri. 


In this early work infected apple 
trees, principally the Jonathan va- 
riety, were sprayed with the anti- 
biotic materials Streptomycin, Ter- 
ramycin and Thiolutin. It was found 
that both Streptomycin and Terramy- 
cin gave very good control of fire 
blight even at low concentrations 
under laboratory and greenhouse con- 


In 1958 tests were conducted in 
apple orchards under conditions of 
natural fire blight infection, Dr. 
Goodman said. Here, combinations 
of Streptomycin and Terramycin, 
and Streptomycin alone were used. 
“Complete blight control was ob- 
tained,” he said, “where 7 and 6 an- 
tibiotic sprays of 100 ppm concen- 
tration were applied at 4-day in- 
tervals beginning at either full 
pink or 30 to 50% of full bloom.” 


This extensive program was not 
economically feasible to the average 
fruit grower, however, and in 1954 
experiments were made to ascertain 
“the lowest antibiotic concentration 
and the minimum number of spray 
applications necessary to provide ade- 
quate blight control.” 

The 1954 experiments were con- 
ducted in commercial orchards, Dr. 
Goodman said, and the antibiotic 
formulation used was Agrimycin, a 
commercially produced combination 
of Streptomycin and Terramycin. It 
was found that as little as 3 to 4 
spravs provided good control of the 
fire blight disease. 

The first spray was applied when 
the trees were in the 20 to 50% of 
full bloom stage, with successive 
sprays being applied at 4- to 5-dav 
intervals. Using concentrations of 50 
and 100 ppm provided good control 
of the disease in both the 3-spray 
and the 4-spray schedules; a 4-spray 
schedule in which a concentration of 
25 ppm was used also provided a 
comparably high degree of control, 
Dr. Goodman said. 


None of the antibiotic sprays, 
used, Dr, Goodman stated, im- 


paired the fruit set, development 
and appearance. Slight marginal 
burn of foliage occasionally oc- 
curred where the materials were 


- applied at 100 and 50 ppm, but not 


when the concentration was 25 
ppm. Further tests of antibiotic 
materials are to be made at the 
University of Missouri this year. 


In his paper on the topic “Tree 
Diseases in the Midwest,” Dr. T. W. 
Bretz, professor of forestry at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
discussed the Dutch elm disease, elm 
Phloem necrosis and the oak wilt 
disease. Symptom expression of the 
Dutch elm disease, he said, consisted 
of wilting foliage frequently accom- 
panied by “flagging” on one or more 
branches in which the leaves turn 
yellow; leaf drop; brown streaking 
in the wood just under the bark, and 
death of the tree. 

Infected trees may die during the 
first year that symptoms appear; 
occasionally they live for several 
years after infection occurs. He em- 
phasized that several other less seri- 
ous diseases of elm trees cause wilt- 
ing on one or. more branches and 
streaking in the wood; hence, for 
positive identification of the disease 
laboratory test must be made. 

As of 1954, he said, Dutch elm 
disease is known to be present in 
several of the midwestern states in- 
cluding Michigan, Indiana, M[linois 
and Missouri, and warned that fur- 
ther spread is to be expected. 


Concerning control measures, Dr. 
Bretz explained that Dutch elm 
disease is carried from an infected 
to a healthy tree by bark beetles, 
principally the smaller European 
elm bark beetle. Control measures, 
therefore, are directed against 
these beetles, 


He recommended the following pro- 
cedure: (1) Prevent bark beetles 
from breeding in large numbers in 
the vicinity of elms to be protected 
by sanitation measures, that is, by 
pruning from otherwise healthy elms 
all weakened, dying branches; re- 
moval of weakened and dying or re- 
cently dead elm trees; and destruc- 
tion of all recently dead elm wood. 
He explained that it is in such elm 
wood that the: beetles breed. (2) Pro- 
tect healthy elms by spraying DDT 
to prevent feeding by elm bark 
beetles and consequent spread of the 
disease. Spraying is especially im- 
portant, he pointed out, in communi- 
ties where the Dutch elm disease 
is known to exist. 

After an elm has become infected 
with Dutch elm disease, Dr. Bretz 
stated, there is as yet no known cura- 
tive treatment, nor has any satisfac- 
tory chemotherapeutic treatment been 
discovered that will control the dis- 
ease. 


Phloem necrosis, a second deadly 
disease of elms, also produces wilt- 
ing, discoloration of foliage, leaf 
drop and eventually death of the 
affected tree in a manner very 
similar to Dutch elm disease. But 
Dutch elm disease is caused by a 
fungus, while elm phloem necrosis 
results from a virus. 


“The diagnostic symptoms which 
enable one to identify phloem necro- 
sis,” Dr. Bretz explained, “are (1) 
the development of a butterscotch 
yellow to brown discoloration of the 
inner bark of diseased trees and (2) 
the presence of a faint but distinct 
odor of wintergreen in the diseased 
tissues.” 

Elm phloem necrosis is spread 
chiefly by a small leafhopper a sap- 
sucking insect that feeds on the 
leaves. Only the American elm and 
the winged elm are affected by this 
disease. “Control of phloem necrosis 
can be accomplished only by pre- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Of the major states Idaho indicates | ing nearly 47.7 million acres, wil] : 
the largest expansion of acreage, with | seeded to oats, if farmers carry q Sect 


a boost to 166,000 or 107% of 1954. 

Long Island acreage is expected to 
reach the level of 54,000 acres, an 
increase of 4% over the previous 
year. 

Regionally the late state produc- 
tion is but slightly changed from 
1954 as these estimates indicate: 9 
eastern late states acreage indica- 
tions are estimated to be 97.7% of 
last year, with Maine the largest pro- 
ducer showing a reduction of 2%; 
for the 9 central states acreage is 
estimated to be 97.5% of last year 
with sharp reductions in Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

In the 11 western late states the 
increase over last year’s acreage is 
accounted for largely by the big in- 
crease in Idaho, Colorado and Wash- 
ington. Reductions, percentage-wise, 
in this group are largely shown in 
states of relatively small acreage. 

For the seven intermediate states, 
New Jersey and Virginia are holding 
exactly to last year’s acreage and a 
large acreage increase is registered 
for Delaware, a state of relatively 
small acreage. 

In the sweet potato acreage, major 
increases are indicated for New 
Jersey and Louisiana with this latter 
state showing an intended increase in 
plantings to 103,000 acres as com- 
pared with 98,000 in 1954. Other 
states with comparatively small over- 
all acreage in this crop show little 
change from last year. 

Compared with the ten year av- 
erage, 1944-53, the indicated planted 
acreage will be 354,200 for 1955 as 
against the ten year average of 504,- 
200. Only New Jersey and Louisiana 
of the major sweet potato states are 
staying within striking distance of 
the ten year average acreage for this 
crop. 

Farmers will plant 82 million acres 
of corn this year, according to their 
intentions as of March 1. This indi- 
cated acreage is only 0.2% larger 
than the 81,893,000 acres planted in 
1954, which was the smallest U.S. 
corn acreage in the 26 years in which 
planted data are available. 

The prospective planted acreage 
this year is 5% or over four million 
acres below average. In the past five 
years actual plantings have varied 
from the intended by as much as 3% 
under to 1% over, with the average 
less than 1% under the prospective 
acreage. 


Farmer intentions for corn acre- 
age present an interesting pattern 
of sales possibilities to the plant 
food industry. In the old Corn Belt, 
largely the commercial corn area 
where acreage allotments will be in 
force, intentions to plant corn show 


' every state except Missouri and 


Kansas exceeding last year’s in- 
tentions. 


Corn farmers have never shown too 
great interest in acreage allotments 
and price support for this crop, ex- 
cept in certain clearly cash corn 
counties in northwestern Iowa and 
part of Illinois. 

With the changing pattern of agri- 
culture in the Southeast, attention 


may be focused on state yields within | 


that group. Beef cattle production 
and other shifts from a cotton econ- 
omy cite attention to such low yields 
as North Carolina with 28.1 bu. per 
acre; South Carolina, 18.6; Georgia, 
Tt Alabama, 17.4 and Mississippi, 
Acreage of all spring wheat planted 
in 1955 will be the lowest of record, 
if growers carry out their planting 
intentions. Indications point to only 
14.0 million acres seeded this year, 
one eighth less than last year and 
slightly less than the previous low 
of 14.1 million acres seeded in 1942. 
The 10-year average is 20.5 million 
seeded acres of all spring wheat. 
The largest acreage of record total- 


their intentions. This total incl, 
seedings made last fall and win 
and those to be made this spring 
this large acreage is seeded, it , 
exceed last year’s 47.3 million, ; 
previous high acreage, by nearly 1 
and the average of 44 million ac 
by 8%. 

Growers intend to seed 18 mili 
acres of rice in 1955. While 27% j, 
than the acreage seeded last yes 
this would still be about 1% mo 
than the 10-year average. The reqy 
tion from last year is largely dye 
acreage allotments and marketj 
quotas for the 1955 crop. This woy 
be the smallest acreage since 19 
when seedings were reduced to 1} 
million acres as a result of acreag 
allotments. } 

If growers carry out intentions ; 
of March 1, they will plant 5,743.0 
acres of flax for harvest this yea 
Although 4% less than the 5,959,090 
acres seeded last year, the 1955 aera 
age would be third largest in 36 yea 
of record. A record 6,182,000 acra 
was sown in 1943. 


Farmers reported that, as of 
March 1, they intended to plant 1,- 
914,000 acres of peanuts alone for 
all purposes in 1955. This is only 
slightly below the 1,932,000 acres 
grown alone in 1954, but 39% be- 
low 1944-53 average. 


In the Virginia-Carolina are: 
growers intend to plant the samé 
acreage as in 1954, which was thé 
smallest acreage planted in this ares 
of record going back to 1924. Grower; 
in the Southeastern area plan to plan 
only 0.4 of one percent fewer acreg 
to peanuts grown alone for al! pur 


AS 


FUMIGATI 


poses than in 1954. ° 
In the Southwestern area grower: q 
intend to plant 2.6% fewer acres tha A miniat 
in 1954. For the important producing gation pro: 
states, the only changes indicated ard has worke 
decreases for Oklahoma, Alabama andi Varina (2 
Texas. South Carolina, a relatively managed bh 
minor peanut state, is the only one Mr. Bur 
indicating increased acreage ove i) fumi 
last year. 
Reports on farmers’ March 1 inten-@ aoricultur: 
tions to plant tobacco indicate a total fumigatior 
of 1,561,300 acres this year, a de-9§ and near i 
crease of 5% from 1954. gram. Of 
Prospective acreage of flue-curedi interested 
tobacco is estimated at 995,300 acres. trigued th 
a reduction of 5% from the 1,042,200%% to answer 
acres harvested last year. Burt and 
As of March 1, Burley growers 
planned to set 372,000 acres, a reduc- For ey 
tion of 8% from last year. However,@ tomers | 
because of the serious over-supply of $80 in f 
Burley tobacco, Congress is currently bacco g 
considering legislation that would au-#§ ‘Top and 
thorize a referendum in which Burley re. Th 
growers would vote whether to ac-M farmer « 
cept a further reduction in 1955 acre- Anotus 
age allotments. The 1949-53 average, out 
yield per acre, by states, applied punch, 
the 372,000 acres for 1955 computes a. win. 
to 491 million pounds. - ground f 
In evaluating farmers’ intentions exc 
to plant, USDA says that there has '0 
been wide improvements in soil horough 
moisture in recent weeks giving Mr. B 
some optimism in crop prospects ‘sticultu 
except in the Southwest. 
este 
For all crops USDA now expects @ his staff 
that planted acreage will be approxi- J strations 
mately 353% million acres, including Varin: 
cotton or nearly as large as in 1954. BM about 4 
It is interesting to observe thal about 
thus far reductions in the price sUP- HJ chemica 
port levels for the small grains and firm ja, 
oilseeds do not appear to have any fenc'ng, 
major effect on acreage for those BM farm to 
crops. USDA officials say that ordi- H poultry 
narily farmers are slow to react to merchar 
reductions in price support levels but Know 
instead gear their planting intentions ciga, 
to price of the last crop. One excePp- ing to | 
tion, however, is where a price SUP’ HM ang gr 
port level is sharply advanced and 1" 
this instance the farmer response t0 HM ture qo 
on support levels is tions 
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Selling 


A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


FUMIGATION DISPLAY—Roy F. Burt, manager of the Varina (N.C.) Farm- 


ers Exchange, shows grower how soil fumigation of a tobacco bed is done. This 
miniature display created much interest and attention and was responsible 


for selling a lot of fumigant materials, 


Display of Soil 


Fumigation 


Program Attracts Customers 
For North Carolina Dealer 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


A miniature display of a soil fumi- 
gation program, including a soil bed, 
has worked out very well for the 
Varina (N.C.) Farmers Exchange, 
managed by Roy F. Burt. 

Mr. Burt and his staff rigged up a 
soil fumigant display on a counter 
in the center of this well stocked 
agricultural supply store, placed 
fumigation equipment and signs in it 
and near it, explaining the whole pro- 
gram. Of course, while the display 
interested tobacco growers and in- 
trigued them, it was still necessary 
to answer many questions, which Mr. 
Burt and staff were glad to do. 


For example, one sign told cus- 
tomers that for a cost of about 
$30 in fumigant materials, the to- 
bacco grower could protect his 
crop and reap profits up to $850 per 
acre. This was language which the 
farmer could understand. 


Another sign told the grower that 
a six outlet soil fumigation kit could 
be purchased for $145. Tobacco grow- 
ers who have been doing above the 
ground fumigation for many years, 
With excellent results, are now begin- 
ning to do a still better job through 
thorough soil fumigation. 

Mr. Burt, who has managed this 
agricultural company since 1946, re- 
ports that growers aine tremendously 
interested in soil fumigation. He and 
his staff plan to have more demon- 
‘trations of this type seasonally. 

Varina Farmers Exchange sells 
about 1,000 tons of fertilizer and 
ebout $75,000 worth of other control 
chemicals annually. In addition the 
‘m handles and sells a lot of farm 
“i ng, farm ‘hardware, sprayers, 
sent tools and seeds. Some feeds and 

ry and pmen 

merchandised 
igen edge of fertilizers and pesti- 
is a valuable asset here in sell- 
= © the farmer. While the farmer 
.. Stower do get much valuable 
Information from the state agricul- 
department and experiment sta- 
; ns, Mr. Burt reports, he also wants 

°re product knowledge from the 


dealer. Mr. Burt and his staff con- 
stantly keep informed about the 
products they sell and try to follow 
up on the results which the customers 
get 


“We have found that customers get 
good results from 10% TDE in con- 
trolling tobacco worms,” states Mr. 
Burt. “They also use quite a bit of 
1% Parathion dust over tobacco beds. 
And D-D has proved effective on root 
knot nematodes.” 


Mr. Burt tries to attend all the 
fertilizer information and disease 
control meetings held in the area 
by the state experiment station 
staffs. Here he meets many farm- 
ers, learns much about their prob- 
lems and gains information on how 
he can key his merchandising ideas 
to better meet their needs. “It is 


always a wise investment of time 


to attend such meetings,” he states. 


While Mr. Burt uses some news- 
paper advertising, he finds direct mail 
also very productive of results. He 
likes to use a semi-stiff yellow card, 
larger than a postcard. On the front 
it shows a picture of the store and 
also a new warehouse addition, as 
well as outdoor display of products. 
These direct mail pie ces are sent sev- 
eral times a year to a mailing list 
ranging up to 1,000 farmers and 
growers in the region. 

Because of their different color and 
layout, the direct mail gets attention 
from many prospects and customers. 
Some of the copy on the direct mail 
cards lists products and prices, and 
sometimes the copy is educational. 

“Al the fertilizer we sell is bagged,” 
reports Mr. Burt. “The tobacco grow- 
er is predominant on our customer 
lists although cattle raising an d 
dairying are also beginning to attract 
many farmers in this region.” 


South Carolina Tonnage 


CLEMSON, S.C.—February fertil- 
izer shipments in South Carolina to- 
taled 137,020 tons, according to in- 
voices submitted by registrants to 
the state Department of Fertilizer 
Inspection and Analysis. Of this total, 
82,373 tons. were mixed fertilizer. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 


Sales managers from several manufacturing firms recently com- 
pared notes in an effort to find out why a relatively small percentage 
of dealers give them the majority of their business. They found out 


some interesting things. 


Several sales managers said that 10% of their dealers give them 
about 75% of their total business, leaving 25% of their sales volume 
for 90% of their dealers. All agreed that about 65% of the dealers 


weren't selling “intelligently.” 


One sales manager said his firm’s officials were anxious to find 
out what characteristics the highly successful dealers have in com- 


mon and why they were “intelligent” 
retailers. “We have arrived at conclu- 
sions, and have the temerity to make 
a list of these common character- 
istics,” he said. What was found out, 
he went on, astonished company of- 
ficials. 


The desire for money and fame 
was not the main characteristic, 
it was found out. First, it was the 
genuine desire to serve, to be of 
constant help to the customer, to 
create pride in achievement and to 
raise the standard of living in his 
farm area, that distinguished all- 
highly successful retailers. 


Second, the management practices 
of the highest money-making dealers 
are much better than those not so 
successful. 


A third characteristic of the suc- 
cessful dealer is that he has emotion- 
al stability. 

Finally, these successful dealers all 
have enthusiasm, they like business 
and they like people. 


A New Movie 


One of the newest industry films 
to extol the virtues of fertilizer 
usage is a 27-min. color movie which 
has just been released by the Spencer 
Chemical Co. The film is called 
“George Tackles the Land.” 

Dealers, county agents, extension 
workers, farm organization repre- 
sentatives and others interested are 
encouraged to request specific show- 
ing dates through Spencer’s Kansas 
City office. 


The film handles the fertilizer 
subject with suspense and humor, 
yet manages to present sound agro- 
nomic principles in the use of plant 


foods, say those who have seen 
the first showings. 


Adding a definite touch of authen- 
ticity to the film’s cast of characters 


| are two Missouri dirt farmers, Bill 


and Joe Marshall of Marshall, Mo., 
who are expert corn growers. Unique 
use is made of an elf, “Mr. N,”’ who 
in real life is Bill Barty, the well 
known midget in the Spike Jones 
TV show. ' 


“MR, N”—The elf, “Mr. N,” played 
by the well known entertainer, Bill 
Barty, uses his whimsical tactics to 
educate a farmer to the benefits of 
fertilization in Spencer Chemical 
Company’s new film, “George Tackles 
the Land.” Here Mr. Barty tells Dave 
Van Aken, left, Spencer representa- 
tive for Kansas, and Claude Byrd, 
manager of agricultural sales, about 
some of the finer points of acting. 


GEORGE DOES IT —Bill (left) and Joe Marshall (right), Marshall, Mo., 
successful corn farmers do quite well as movie actors, too. They play parts 
in Spencer Chemical Company’s new fertilizer movie, “George Tackles the 
Land,” just released. The George in the title is George Johnson, center, a 
city fellow who turns farmer but makes a mess of things—until he finds out 


about fertilization. 


| 
| 
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Schoenfeld, pudgy, balding, penny- 
watching partner in the farm supply 
business of Schoenfeld & McGillicud- 
dy. It was he who always got to 
the store first each morning at 6:45. 
It was he who opened the door, 
snapped the lock off, turned up the 
thermostat and answered early morn- 
ing phone calls from farmers who 
wanted quick delivery. 

“They always find me at the office 
on time,” Oscar often told Minnie, 
his dutiful wife. “They don’t find 
me sleeping at seven in the morn- 
ing like certain others I know.” 
Meaning, of course, his partner, Pat 
McGillicuddy, strong on public rela- 
tions and selling but weak on de- 
tailed cost analysis. 


Oscar always went through the 
morning mail, parceled it to the 
various departments such as Pat’s 
desk, Tillie, the bookkeeper, the 
warehouse loading area, etc. Walk- 
ing around like this, Oscar always 
felt important, very important. He 
was the fellow who made things 
hum early in the morning. 


And sometimes, when Pat would 
go directly to make a farm call from 
his home in the morning, and not 
show up at the office until noon or 
later, Oscar was truly in his glory. 
With Pat absent, it seemed to Oscar 
that he was the one and only boss of 
the business; that it was his alone, 
and he would strut around impor- 
tantly giving orders here and there, 
his sharp brown eyes always looking 
for ways to cut down costs. 

One such day. when Pat was out 
making calls, Oscar saw a man come 
into the office carrying what looked 
like a tape recorder. 

“This is for Pat McGillicuddy,” the 
man said. “Where shall I put it?” 

“Did he buy it?” Oscar inquired 
coldly. 

“How do I know?” said the man 
irritably. “Sid Porter just told me 
to bring it here, that’s all I know. 
Come on—where do I put it? I ain’t 
gonna hold this heavy thing all day.” 

“On that desk,” Oscar said icily, 
pointing at Pat’s heaped up desk 
opposite his own, “if you can find a 
place where it won’t fall off.” 

The man just slid the tape recorder 
onto the desk and shoved the maga- 
zines into a higher stack. Then he 
departed. 


Oscar looked at the boxed tape 
recorder as he would at a naughty 
child. “Huh, Pll bet that thing cost 
$200,” he snapped. “I hope McGilli- 
cuddy didn’t buy it, but it would 
be just like him.” 


Tillie Mason began to get ner- 
vous. She always got nervous when 
she feared a blowup between Oscar 
and Pat, the German and the Irisher, 
so different in character, and yet who 
made an excellent business team. 
Fights made Tillie’s ulcer act up. 
Lately, it seemed the ulcer was al- 
ways acting up in this farm supply 
routine. 

Sitting at his desk figuring dis- 
counts, Oscar kept eyeing the tape re- 
corder, Finally, he got up and took 
the cover off. “It’s got a tape on it 
ready to play, Tillie,” he said. “Do 
you know how to make this thing 

work, Tillie? I would just like to 


Doing Business With 


Pat 


SCHOENFELD 


hear what that crazy Irisher has been 
up to.” 

“Oh, do you think we dare?” Tillie 
said. “Mr. McGillicuddy might not 
like it.” 

“Huh, he does lots of things with- 
out consulting us,” Oscar said. 

So Tillie, at Oscar’s direction 


turned on the tape recorder. At first, 
there was only the slight grinding as 
the tape moved along. Then a girl be- 
gan singing a popular song whose 
words went something like this, “If 
I ever needed you, I need you now.” 

“Oh, what junk!” Oscar said. ‘Turn 


it off. McGillicuddy wastes his time 
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on stuff like that.” 


Just then the song Stopped, anmmmoat. 
they heard Pat’s voice. “Yel The SOng 
friends, the girl says she needs tiles talking, 
boy. But do you know wheat coymme tune t 
be singing that song, too? he 
could be singing that it needs fe 


hd Tillie he 
id refrain 


tilizer, too, just as much as 4 Beg Bese 
girl needs the boy. ‘Fe 
“Verily, Vv 
“Do you know that a 30-bu. wham “It will bl 
crop requires the equivalent of 
Ib. ammonium nitrate, 100 1b. 
phosphate and 40 Ib. muriate of ,ggmest like t™ 


ash? Wheat is a slow eater with! 
big appetite, according to the 4 
perts at Kansas State College. 


all need something real badly in 4 nother coms 


life, and good wheat sure needs |@mm “Spray, SI 
of fertilizer. You can get it fq “Give the 
Oscar and Pat... . Ask us.” “DDT ane 

“Kill the 


At this point, the astonished Osd 


—you both get more out of it. 


The balanced fertilizer for modern crops, ARCADIAN 12-12-12 
packs concentrated growing power in easy-lifting 80-pound bags. 
Every firm granule is complete plant food rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. You handle less weight— farmers handle less 


A labor-saver if there ever was one, ARCADIAN UREA 45 
Nitrogen Fertilizer packs 45 pounds of nitrogen in every 100 
pounds weight. It’s the most concentrated dry nitrogen avail-. 
able, makes a good payload for you and the farmer. 


Plowdown of fertilizer is the way more and more farmers turn 
sod, stalks and straw into nitrogen-rich organic matter that builds 
bigger crops while it improves the soil. ARCADIAN products 
are ideal for this market that spreads fertilizer sales over the year. 


ARCADIA 
kes 


Spreading nitrogen on 100 acres 
ARCADIAN low-pressure Nitrogen Solutions. A tractor tan 
with spray boom or dribble tubes does the job — with no bag 
for dealer or farmer to lift. Sell ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solu 
tions and application equipment. 


New, impr 
nitrogen suc! 
American } 
movein volu: 
Nitrate of Sc 
A-N-L® Nit 


per day is easy with ne 


Side-dressing 40 


to 80 acres a day 
low-pressure ARCADIAN NITRANA® Solutions and is a fast 


growing practice.’Both NITRANA and application equipmem 
are making big sales for handlers of the ARCADIAN lina 


to new style 


Tak 


with nitrogen is easy will 


Nitrog 
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Tillie heard a cello playing the 
refrain, “Row, Row, Row Your 


gal. 

song stopped and again Pat 
4 ‘talking, humming in fact the 
ame tune that had been playing. 
ow he began to sing, 
“geed, seed, seed your lawn, 
«fertilize it, too. 
«verily, verily, verily, verily, 
“qt will bloom for you. . . Fo 

5 face was red. “He’s silly, 

oe those fools on radio and 
slevision. He makes fun of this busi- 


bess, He— 
He broke off as Pat began singing 
nother commercial, 


“Spray, spray, spray your shrubs, 
“Give the bugs the rush, 

“pDT and Parathion, 

“Kill the bugs, by gosh.” 


At this point the talking st , 
and some fiddlers started gh 
snappy “Turkey In The Straw.” Bert 
Morrison, a burly farmer walked in 
right then, heard the peppy music, 
and getting in the mood of the music 
did a fancy jig for a minute or so. 
Ed Kaskey, another farmer, seeing 
Morrison jig, came through the con- 
necting, glass paneled door from 
warehouse to salesroom and stood 


Suddenly the snappy music stopped, 
and once again Pat sang a jingle, 


telling about what farmers needed: 


to produce a big crop. “Why, lots of 
quality fertilizer is just as important 
in producing a big, profitable corn 
crop as a new hat is to a woman in 
church on Easter morning.” 
Morrison and Kaskey began to 
laugh. “That darn Pat can never be 
serious, even when he’s sellin’,” grin- 


ned Morrison. “I seen him at a wed- 
ding once over in Pumpkin Hollow, 
but that’s another story.” And he 
looked at Oscar. 


“Hearing Pat reminds me I need 
fertilizer,” Kaskey said. “Still got 
some, Oscar?” 


“I need some, too,” Bert Morrison 
said. “In fact, I might buy some right 
now if’n you turn that tape back 
and play “Turkey In the Straw’ over 
again. Golly, I like that piece!” 


BEAN SUPPORT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the national average support 
level for 1955-crop dry edible beans 
will be $6.36 per hundred pounds. 
This is 70% of the Feb. 15 parity 
price of $9.08 per hundred pounds. 


ertilizers the farm 


New, improved forms of dependable 
nitrogen such as large-crystal ARCADIAN 
American Nitrate of Soda continue to 
movein volume. Free-flowing ARCADIAN 
Nitrate of Soda and pelleted ARCADIAN 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer are adapted 
to new styles of farming. 


business for you! 


Proof of the profits in modern ARCADIAN 
Fertilizers is being shown in Agricultural 
College experimental plots like this one 
on wheat, as well as in field days and 
farmer-dealer demonstrations. When you 
sell ARGADIAN, this practical proof 
helps bring you new customers, new sales. 


Expanded plant capacity for making the 
newest, most modern forms of fertilizer 
is part of the continuing program Nitro- 
gen Division is aiming at the fast-growing 
market for more and better plant foods. 
Your customers are buying ARCADIAN 
—so sell ARCADIAN for extra profits. 


a UREA 45 Fertilizer 
45% Nitrogen Pellets 


12-12-12 Fertilizer 


Granular 


a American Nitrate of Soda 


Improved Granular 


a A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
—— Pelleted 


Nitrogen Solutions 
Non-pressure 
URAN* and FERAN* 
low-pressure 
NITRANA® and URASOL* 
*Trade-Mark 


Take advantage of this double-barreled 


SALES OPPORTUNITY! 


Make the most of the ferment in the fertilizer business! 
Sell new ARCADIAN Feftilizers—sell fast-improving 
ew fertilizer equipment. Tie in with the biggest ad- 
brtising campaign in fertilizer history, now featuring 
ARCADIAN products in farm magazines, newspapers y) 
and radio broadcasts that blanket your territory. 


checked at the left. 


NAME___ 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Please provide me full information on the products I have 


[_] Please have an ARCADIAN salesman call on me. 


FIRM__— 


If your county agent hasn’t gotten 
you dealers together for a discussion 
on weeds and pests ... see him and 
suggest a meeting. He can obtain the 
services of the state “bug man,” 
agronomist and what have you. 

Recently we had a garden school in 
our county. It was a bang-up success. 
The farmers and their wives plus 
business men and their wives attend- 
ed and we averaged about a hundred 
each night for three nights. 


You know, a good gardener is 
just about always a good neighbor. 


There is so much to know about 


| making a good garden—in fact 


there’s a mighty lot to know about 
agriculture. I’ve tried to be a good 


| county agent for a bit over 30 years, 


and I’ve tried to keep informed. How- 
ever, I tell the fellows, “I don’t know 
all the answers, neither do the spe- 
cialists, the agricultural teachers, fer- 
tilizer salesmen, dealers nor the 
farmers,” and then I tell ’em, “we are 
all having a good time looking for the 
answers together.” 


I am acquainted with one dealer,. 
who stays right on my coat-tail all 
the time. He’ll drop in before he 
buys his spring or fall supplies and 
puts questions to me like this: 
What are you advising the farmers 
to sow and how much, and what 
amount of plant food and what 
ratio, and do you have anything 
new on killing bugs? 


In our county the farm people have 
over 20 organized community clubs 
and quite a few business men attend 
their monthly meetings. If your farm 
people have similar clubs, visit them 
along during the year. You can’t beat 
public relations. 


Rio Grande Area Farm 
Income Increases 
Despite Water Shortage 


EL PASO, TEXAS—Water short- 
ages, which have become serious 
along the Rio Grande River, were not 
as great a handicap in 1954 as first 
expected. Despite a 17,000 acre re- 
duction in crops, the income was up 
more than a million dollars. The Rio 
Grande Project covers about 155,000 
acres, 


Greater yield per acre made up the 
difference in production. In cotton, 
better planting seed, heavier fertiliza- 
tion and stricter insect control boost- 
ed yields on most farms. 


Last year farmers were allotted 
only about six inches of water from 
the river, but supplemented it by 
irrigation wells. According to W. F. 
Resch, project manager, the valley’s 
agriculture was saved by the $10 mil- 
lion well system which has been 
spreading the last few years. This 
last year the valley farmers used 
four times as much water from their 
wells as they did from the river. 

With changing water source, there 
has also been a changing pattern of 
crops. Alfalfa plantings were up by 
12,000 acres, yet the income dropped 
about $20 per acre because of heavy 
infestations. The yellow clover aphid 
was particularly destructive. 
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Ted Trew, Texas A&M extension 
pasture specialist, gives several good 
reasons for fertilizing pastures and 
hay meadows. These include increas- 
ing production, improving and main- 
taining quality of the forage and 
maintaining proper plant mixtures. 


Pastures remove plant foods the 
same as any other crop. Mr. Trew 
says a ton of grass hay contains 
the equivalent of 100 Ib. ammonium 
nitrate, 50 Ib. 20% superphosphate 
and 50 Ib. muriate of potash. 


* 


The failure of the cotton plant 
roots to penetrate deeply enough into 
the soil was the main reason why 
many Mississippi Delta cotton farm- 
ers failed to get satisfactory yields 
in 1954, despite using extra high 
rates of nitrogen and complete ferti- 
lizers in some cases, according to 
T. M. Waller, cotton specialist of the 
Service. 

“Root penetration is necessary to 
get subsoil moisture for the develop- 
ment of top crops,” he explained. 
“Hard pan conditions prevent root 
penetration, moisture absorption, or 
capillary movement of subsoil mois- 
ture during extremely hot, dry pe- 
riods. The cotton plant fails to get 
enough moisture, so it sheds all that 
it cannot support. The resulting loss 
ranges from three-fourths to a bale 
and a half per acre.” | 


* 


Satisfactory commercial control of 
corn earworms was obtained in re- 
cent tests with three individual ear 
applications of a DDT-oil and water 
emulsion, according to Texas A&M 
College. 

A1% DDT-5% oil and water emui- 
sion gave 70% worm-free ears in 
studies at the Weslaco and Winter 
Haven Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. Small sponges dipped into the 
solution were pressed against the silk 
mass of each ear. First application 
was made when 50 to 70% of the ears 
were silking. . 

Good control also was obtained 
with two treatments of 0.75% 
DDT-3.5% oil and water emulsion 
made with a fixed boom tractor- 
mounted sprayer, and a third appli- 
cation of 1% DDT-5% oil and water 
emulsion on the individual ears of 
corn. 


Entomologists at the Pee Dee, S.C., 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Florence, have developed effective 
methods for control of green June 
beetle larvae in tobacco plant beds. 


The entomologists say that, while 
a dust mixture containing 1% para- 
thion may be used for control, a 
more effective method consists of 
using parathion as a drench. When 
used as a drench, 1, Ib. 15% para- 
thion wettable powder should be 
mixed with 50 gal. water. The 
mixture may be poured over the 
uprooted area of a plant bed by 
using an ordinary sprinkling can. 
The drench should be used at a rate 
of 100 gal. for each 100 square 
yards of uprooted area. 


Circular 400, Cotton Production, 
Insect and Disease Control, South 
Carolina, 1955, is now being distrib- 
uted by the Clemson Extension Serv- 


: ice. The circular was prepared by the 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


Clemson Extension Cotton Commit- 
tee. 
The circular contains the cotton 
production and insect and disease 
control practices recommended for 
South Carolina. These recommended 
Practices are grouped under seven 
headings as follows: 1) varieties and 
planting seed; 2) soils and prepara- 
tion; 3) fertilization; 4) planting; 
5) cultivation; 6) harvesting and gin- 


ning; and 7) insect and disease con- 
trol. 


* 


Dr. J. O. Rowell, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, has asked farmers 
and professional agricultural work- 
ers to be on the lookout for the al- 
falfa weevil, a relatively new pest in 
Virginia. Its present known distribu- 
tion is still somewhat limited to a 
small area in northern and north- 
eastern Virginia. However, the weevil 
is showing up in additional counties 
each year. At the present time the 
following counties are known to be 
infected: Loudoun, Fairfax, Prince 
William, Stafford, King George, 
Westmoreland, Rockingham, Page 
and Albemarle. 

A heavy infestation of army- 
worms is predicted this year by A. 


CROPLIFE, March 28, 


G. Bennett, Mississippi 
entomologist. He urges Riemer 
watch their small grains anq Pas- 
tures closely and have insecticide 
on hand to deal with the Worms 
when they show up. 


* 


; Practical ways to increase 

rom tobacco by battling insects 
standstill are outlined in a new % 
cular of the Extension Service 
the University of Kentucky Colleg 
of Agmiculture and Home Economi 
Included are the approved ways { 
dust or spray plants in the bed an 
im the field, to destroy the commo 
insects that begin their destructio 
almost as soon as the seed sprout 
in the bed. The circular also giy 
suggestions about ways to discove 
the pests. 
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Extension sis $75,000,000 because of damage to 
ient Use of Fertilizers, Pesticides crops by Insects and diseases. In Educational Work 
iS and pas. Fi ° on is, animal diseases, 
insecticiq outh Carolina F r rats, weeds, and other pests add ‘ron 
in S arm Program | rat, weeds, and othe Ups Sales, Virginia 
N, S.C. — Efficient use o gronomy Extension Work, points : 
gga control of insects and | out thatl when farmers compare a Point 6 of the program advises Pp lant M anager Says 
t diseases are practices that are | of commercial fertilizer with the farmers to “use approved methods, oe 
‘ded in the South Carolina 10- | prices paid for labor, seed, equipment | ©duipment, and materials in the con- The average Virginia farmer who 
on : State Agricultural Program. | and other items, they can easily see trol of crops and livestock insects, | rows peanuts, cotton, corn or small 
tale rogram was announced recent- | that fertilizer is their best bargain. | ‘Seases and parasites, household in- | 8rains, or a combination of these 
y Sawed ci ty the State Agricultural Com- He says a farmer can expect a sects, stored grain insects, rats, | Crops, is using four times as much 
oa ab se tee and the Clemson Extension return of $3 to $18 for every dollar weeds, other pests and in soil fumi- fertilizer as the farmer of 40 years 
n commercial fertilizers. w So says P. Wilson, secretary-man- 
red. ways + tine om: The amount of return will depend . C. Nettles, leader, Clemson En- the Dixie Gi 
he bed an In commenting ijalists say that not only on the crop concerned but | tOmology and Plant Disease Exten- ea * ~y a. yvonne yc 100 
the verge use of .com- | on how efficiently the fertilizer | S10" Work, in commenting on this with a at 
food offers South | is used. recommendation: says Wore: been with 
eed sprout ercial plan has been made in the use of new : : 
rolina farmers their best chance tien tee ti : ‘ the company all that time, and he 
* also giv farm profits in 1955. n conservatively esti- materials to control pests in the last knows how farmers hav gradually 
$0 disco increase mated that South Carolina farmers 10 years than was made in hundreds | increased fertilizer application per 
A. Woodle, leader, Clemson each year lose an average of about of years preceding that time. acre. 
“I credit better farm knowledge 
and increasing promotional work for 
1955 much of this increase,” declares Mr. 
Wilson, “In recent years, too, farm- 
¢ ers have paid very close attention to 
é& the work of the state agricultural 
stations, attended many meetings 
held for farmers on fertilizer and 
other subjects, and they are making 


e 


N AN AMAZINGLY SHORT TIME the sales of 
Idrin and dieldrin have skyrocketed! There’s 
good reason! Both of these powerful insec- 
cides have proved to be top controls for 
any kinds of crop pests...and constant 

arch keeps uncovering more and more uses 


the time. 


Aldrin gives fast, dependable control of 
sts that infest corn, cotton, peanuts, wheat, 
arley, rye, oats and tobacco. And aldrin is 
Cognized internationally as the Number 1 


Opper stopper. 


Dieldrin, aldrin’s insecticide twin, famous 
rits long residual action, gives outstanding 
ontrol of pests that attack cotton, turf and 
wns, vegetables, fruits, cereal and forage 


crops. And—dieldrin is tops for public health 
pests, indoors and out. 

You'll find both aldrin and dieldrin make 
up readily as dusts, wettable powders, emul- 
sible concentrates and granules... all com- 
mon formulations. 


Shell field representatives are working 
constantly with growers, county agents, ex- 
tension entomologists, and state and federal 
research workers to determine the needs of 


the growers and what type formulations best 


apply. Information of this nature is passed 
along to formulators by Shell representatives. 
Also, powerful advertising, at the right time, 
helps you make more sales right in your area. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Chemical Partner of industry and Agriculture 


use of what they learn. 


“When state experts keep telling 
farmers that more fertilizer of spe- 
cific analysis pays, and cites facts 
of individual cases, then the aver- 
age farmer sits up an’ takes 
notice. Behind this, too, ‘s the good 
fertilizer educational work done by 
manufacturers and dealers.” 


The Dixie Guano Co. sells some of 
its fertilizer direct, but it also has 
dealers through an area of a 100 mile 
radius. For growing peanuts the firm 
is selling 2-12-12, 0-10-20 and 2-10-12, 
depending upon soil conditions. Rate 
of application is 400 Ib. per acre. For 
corn 5-10-10 is used. while cotton 
erewvers are calling for 39-9 and 
5-10-10. 

On smal! grains farmers are using 
2-12-12 at the present time in 
a--ounts of about 800 Ib. to the acre. 

“We do notice that farmer's are 
s‘avting to use a higher analysis 
fer*ilizer,” states Mr. Wilson. “This 
definitely is a trend which results 
from farmers studying the fertilizer 
question seriously. making tests and 
observing what other growers use for 
the results they get.” 


For many years this company has 
been issuing notebooks to farmers, 
wh'‘ch Mr. Wilson considers an ex- 
cellent advertising medium. 


Just about every farmer has need 
for one or more of such notebooks. 
The trade likes them so well that 
they come in and ask for more when 
their supply runs out. Copy on the 
cover of the notebook says “Grow 
Better Crops With Dixie Fertilizers 
. . . for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
wheat and all truck crops. See us 
when you are in the market for ferti- 
lizers and lime. Our motto is ‘Quality 
and Service.’ ” 


Crop Group Gets Advice 
On Farm Chemicals 


AUGUSTA, GA.—L. R. Tucker of 
Royston, Ga., was elected president 
of the Georgia Crop Improvement 
Assn. at the 10th annual convention 
held here. He -succeeds George W. 
Potts of Newnan, Ga. A. J. Single- 
tary of Blakely, Ga., was named vice 
president. 

During their two day meeting here 
the seed producers were advised to 
use agricultural chemicals along with 
good storage practices to prevent in- 
sect damage to corn in storage. 


GRAND OPENING 


P. O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorado 
New York + San Francisco St. Louls 


BROADHEAD, WIS.—The New- 
man Seed & Feed Store here held its 
grand opening Feb. 25-26. 


Atlanta. 


Houston - Jackson, Miss. 
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You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6228—Bag 
Filling Machine 


The Kraft Bag Corp. is now mar- 
keting an automatic open mouth fill- 
ing machine that is said to combine 
high speed and accuracy in operation 
with low cost of installation and 


maintenance. The machine is capable 
of 22 to 24 one hundred pound 
charges a minute, with one man 
hanging bags, using standard size and 
standard type open mouth bags. The 
company states that “Because it 
is pace-setting, the machine requires 
no head of material to maintain ac- 


What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


curacy. It functions like other ma- 
chines of this type, except that exclu- 
sive controls help to maintain unusual 
accuracy at high speeds. The machine 
can handle all weights from 25 Ib. to 
200 Ib., with an average variance of 
not more than 8 oz. plus or minus un- 
der ordinary production conditions 
during a full day’s operation.” To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 6228 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 6229—Fly Killer 


A new fly bait that is said to kill 
up to two million flies per pound is 
now being marketed nationally by: 
the Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
The new product, called Dipterex-199, 
is claimed to kill both resistant and 
non-resistant flies in seconds and 
provide up to 98% kills within a few 
hours after a single application. The 
product is packaged as a dry bait 
and sold in 1-lb. shaker-type con- 
tainers and also in 10-lb. pails. It is 
said to have no odor, won’t stain and 
is free-flowing granular material. 
One or two applications per week is 
recommended for full control around 
the farm and in commercial estab- 
lishments. The product’s active in- 
gredient is Bayer compound L-13/59. 
The firm reports that at #2 mid- 
western university a small amount of 
Dipterex-199 was placed in a test 
chamber about the size of a large 
living room. Two thousand flies were 
released in the chamber. One hour 


No. 5119—Slurry Adapter 

No. 5114—Bagging Scale 

No. 6205—Bulletin 

No. 6206—Gauges 

No. 6210—Tank Trailer 

0 No. 6211—Weed, Grass Killer 
OJ No. 6212—Bag Handling 

0 No. 6216—Fertilizer Film 
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later, 94% of the flies were dead, and 
at the end of eight hours, a 100% 
kill was recorded, according to the 
company. Another group of research- 
ers tested the product at a large 
southwestern farm. Dipterex-199 was 
applied to surfaces in feed mixing 
and storage rooms and on feed 
troughs and pens. The official report 
of the research team contained the 
following statement: “The speed and 
completeness of fly control were sen- 
sational.” Flies feeding on the bait 
lost their ability to fly in 60 to 140 
seconds. They accumulated in piles 
up to one-half inch deep in 48 hours. 
One month after application, flies 
were still being killed by the original 
treatment, the firm reports. Dealers 
are being backed by the most exten- 
sive advertising and merchandising 
program ever initiated by the .com- 
pany for a single product. Large ad- 
vertisements will be featured in na- 
tional dairy and poultry magazines 
and a concentrated schedule of an- 
nouncements will be carried on farm 
programs on over a dozen major clear 
channel radio stations. Television 
spots will be used in selected areas. 
At the dealer level, Dipterex-199 will 
be promoted by silver, red and blue 
display cartons, and by wall posters, 
window streamers and direct mail 
pieces. For more details check No. 
6229 on the coupon and drop it in the 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 6211—Weed, 
Grass Killer 


A non-selective weed and grass 
killer has been announced by Chip- 
man Chemical Company, Inc. 
new 


‘other soil-borne pests in infestg 


tation. It is a non-separating com) 
nation of sodium chlorate, borate a1 


CMU—chlorate for deep-rooted woe 
with the prolonged soil-surface , 
tion of CMU on  shallow-root 
grasses and annual seedling grow; 
The company announcement stata 
“It also has a lasting residua] eff 
to inhibit re-growth. Chlorea ig ng 
poisonous and, because of its bor, 
content, does not create a fire haze 
when used as directed. It can be g 
plied dry or used as a water-mix, 
spray.” Further information ang }; 
erature may be obtained by chec 
No. 6211 on the coupon, clipping g 
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No. 6220—Soil 
Fumigant quges are § 


ary divisio1 
Larvacide Products, Inc., recep 
announced a new addition to its li; ee 
of ethylene dibromide soil fumigay 
sold under the trade name, Neme 
The new addition, Nemex-85, is 
formulation of ethylene dibromide eo 
taining 83% by weight toxicant. Ty 
control of nematodes and certs 


soils with the new product is g; 
to improve root development ; 
vigor, increasing resistance to drout 
and certain wilt diseases. Good 
sults are claimed on infested 0) 
on such crops as tobacco, cotton, pes 
nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, a 
even in peach orchards when used : 
a pre-planting site treatment. Fx 
literature check No. 6220 on t 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6216—Fertilizer 


Film 


The Spencer Chemical Co. has pra 
duced a 16 mm., 27-min. color mo 
called “George Tackles the Land” anfij50 Ib. and 
is accepting bookings for futumeature now 
showings without charge. The film™rator for r 
stresses fertilizer usage for corn, cofure more 
ton, citrus groves, celery and pasturefhecking Nc 
Information about showing the filf™mailing it. 
may be secured by checking No. 62 , 
on the coupon and mailing it to t 
newspaper. 


No. 6221—Corn 
Rootworm Folder 


Designed to tie in with the curre 
Velsicol Corp. “Kill Corn Rootworms 
campaign in the corn producing ares 
of the nation, a new corn rootworm™),000-gal., < 
quiz folder for dealers and customerggmum tanks 
alike has been published. Touchingj@ameter ta 
on important phases of corn rootj™pany spoke: 
worm control from “What are corgesigned to 
rootworms?” to “What are the esmpplicable 
sential requirements of a corn rooig™tank mount 
worm insecticide?”, the 19 questionggremoval. T 
and answers in this quiz show howlications of 
Heptachlor insecticides are used ig™jpssembly, t 
the control of this pest. These foldjMing, fender 
ers, with space for imprinting namgjnd dimen: 
and address, may be secured bygplete infor 
checking No. 6221 on the coupon ang™210 on th 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6222—Sales 
Program 


The Agricultural Sales Divisio 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has avail 
able a dealer program for promotini 
sales of its product, Agri-mycin, 4] 
antibiotic spray powder for contro 
of certain plant diseases such as fir 
blight of apples and pears. The pro 
gram is outlined in new literatur 
prepared recently and which is 10 
available. A broadside details th 
program to the dealer and a catalo 
sheet outlines the product and val! 
ous program angles, also at the dea 
er level. Also available is a smal 
folder for consumer distribution 2” 
a large booklet which contains 2 
stracts on the use of antibiotics ! 
the treatment of plant diseases. 7 
secure more full details of the pm 
gram check No. 6222 on the coup? 
and mail it. 


No. 6212—Bag 
Handling 


Arkell & Smiths is offering a 1! 
page bulletin on “Palletizing Fill 


se on mete! 
anufacture 
b. for bulk 
Also two CO 


No. 62) 
raile 


Descripti' 
hydrous an 
been made | 
fanufactur 
ions listed 


lo. 51) 
Seale 


The Rich 
product da 
GGG-38 ba; 
cally-opera: 
equipped v 
feeder and 
sist, both 
erate faste 
and weigh 
@ detailed 
the data sh 
Specifica tio. 
Cluded also 
unit and a 
drawing. 4 
Sheet No, 
the coupon 


No. 51 
Adapis 


Panogen, 
Slurry adap 
treate 
Blurry adap 
M of chan 
Teating to 


: 
NIDEA BOX 
: 
D 
_ 
== on is claimed to kill all types of vege- 


rating COMMER jtiwall Bags.” Based on laboratory 
: 4; and field checks, and complete 
th detailed drawings, the bulletin 
tains useful ideas and suggestions 
facilitate handling, shipping, and 


& growt 
ment statammapting bags NOW being used, to fit 
esidual ,iven pallet. Copies of the bulletin 
ee is no ay be obtained by marking No. 6212 
of its boralm upon. 
fire the coup® 
t can be a 
6206—Gauges 
ition and 


Two new gauges have been added 
» the Marsh Instrument Company’s 
e of agricultural ammonia instru- 
ents—one graduated 0-60 Ib. and 
he other graduated 0-150 Ib. Both 
auges are standard with 1 Ib. pri- 
ary divisions and are designed for 


l by check 
clipping 


inc., recen 
on to its liz 
oil fumigan 
ame, Neme 
mex-85, is 
ibromide eo 
toxicant, 
and certa 
in infesta 
duct is gs 
lopment 
ice to drout 
es. Good 
nfested soj 
cotton, pea 
nentals, a 
when used g 
atment. Fa 
3220 on t 


he mail. 
ilizer 
se on metering devices. Other gauges 
anufactured are 0-400 lb. and 0-300 
Co. has pr@p. for bulk plant installations and 
color two compound ranges—30 in. x 
1e Land” anfii50 lb. and 30 in.x300 lb. A new 


for futu 
re. The 
for corn, co 
and pasture 
ing the fils 
‘ing No. 62 
ng it tot 


eature now available is the recali- 
brator for recalibrating a gauge. Se- 
ure more complete information by 
hecking No. 6206 on the coupon and 
ailing it. 


o. 6210—Tank 
railer 


Descriptive literature on its an- 
ider ydrous ammonia tank trailer has 
. the currenfmbeen made available by the Foreman 


Co. Tank specifica- 
ducing area™™tions listed on the literature state: 
rn rootworm™,,000-gal, 265 PSIG 300° F. maxi- 
1d customer™mum tanks—either 41 in. or 46 in. 


d. Touchin; 
' corn root 
lat are CO 
are the ¢ 
a corn root 


diameter tanks. According to a com- 
pany spokesman, the tank trailer is 
lesigned to insure compliance with 
applicable ICC regulations, with a 
ank mounting which facilitates tank 


19 questionggemoval. The literature lists speci- 
z show howglications of the trailer chassis, axle 
are used im™essembly, tires, brake system, coup- 
These fold™™ing, fenders, safety chains, lighting 


and dimensions. Secure more com- 
plete information by checking No. 
6210 on the coupon and mailing it. 


inting nam 
secured b 
coupon ant 


0. 5114—Bagging 
Seale 


The Richardson Scale Co. offers a 
product data sheet on its improved 
GGG-38 bagging scale. This mechani- 
cally-operated weighing unit has been 
ae with a synchronized belt 
and a pneumatic inlet-gate as- 
o* th of which enable it to op- 
‘ y faster, handle lumpy materials 
n weigh down to 25 Ib. Besides 
4 detailed description of the scale, 
e data sheet includes lists of seven 
aecations and five features. In- 
ang also are a photograph of the 
call a dimensioned engineering 
tt! To secure product data 
on 0. 5401 check No. 5114 on 

coupon and mail it. 
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the coup No. 5119—Slurry 
dapter 


Inc., now is marketing a 
" wt adapter for use on its present 
treaters. The addition of the 
fering a 10 ao adapter presents a quick meth- 
izing Fille ay change-over from liquid seed 

ing to slurry treating and takes 


You Can Sell Them Thompson-Hayward 
Products With Confidence, Because... 


You can be sure that every cotton 
poison, bearing the Thompson- 
Hayward label, is field-tested...of 
proven effectiveness...and is eco- 
nomical to buy and easy to use. 


Thompson-Hayward formulates 
a full line of cotton poisons and 
control agents. 


COTTON DUSTS 
20-0—20°% Toxaphene 
20-40—20% Toxaphene, 40% Sulphur 
3-5-40—3% Gamma BHC, 5% DDT, 40% 
Sulphur (Other formulations available) in- 
cluding Aldrin, Dieldrin, Heptachlor. 
COTTON SPRAYS 
3-5-0—0.8 Lb. Gamma BHC, 1.34 Ibs. DDT 
per gallon 
4-2-0—4 Lbs. Toxaphene, 2 Ibs. DDT per | 
gallon 
Endrin, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Heptachlor. 


Place your order of cotton poisons now! Be 


ready to meet the demand. 
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S and WAREW 


Service 


4900 Singleton Blvd, 

Federai 6521 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
2600 Crockett 
Charter 2668 

N. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
123 So. Main 
5-6446 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

P. 0. Box 413 

§-5998 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


University 8686 


3111 Lowerline 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Grayson St. Station 
Fannin 7377 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

§ Carr Street 


Chestnut 2170 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
493 N. Front St. 
5-7561 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
828 N. W. 2nd St. 
~ Forest 5-6383 
OKLA. 
36 North Guthrie 
54-6169 


Your Customers 


We maintain sales 
offices and ware- 
houses of our own 
in 18 different cities, 
The Thompson- 
Hayward head- 
quarters nearest 
you is staffed with 


particular local con- 
ditions and what 
products will serve 
your customers 
best. Don’t hesitate 
to call the nearest 
Thompson-Hay- 
ward offices at any ~ 
time for advice on 
any agricultural 
chemical problem. 


R OWN 


Our Local Staff | 
Can Help You and — 


menwhoknow your 


Al 


four Customers Neec | 
RE 
| | 
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in a greater range of seed treating, 
it is claimed. A completely automatic 
unit, it incorporates an overflow fea- 
ture for uniform suspension of the 
chemical in the slurry mixture. The 
company announcement states: “This 
feature, along with an accurate meas- 
uring device, delivers the slurry, 
properly mixed at the exact dosage 
rate, to the seed—insuring most ef- 
fective seed treating. The slurry tank 
pumps dry to avoid waste. The treat- 


plied and up to 80 acres may be cov- 
ered in a day, used before planting 
or while side-dressing, it is claimed. 
Application depths up to 6 in. and 
positive mounding of earth over the 
nitrogen are specified. The 200-gal. 
tank is equipped with calibrated 
sight glass and 30 lb. psi working 
pressure is possible. To secure more 
complete details check No, 6218 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6219—Equipment 
Catalog 


The Gotcher Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has available for free 
distribution its 1955 anhydrous am- 
monia equipment catalog. The com- 
pany’s line includes field applicating 
equipment including tractor mounted, 
semi-mounted and pull-type ammonia 
applicators. To secure the catalog, 
check No. 6219 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 6205—Bulletin 


Harnischfeger Corp. recently issued 
its revised grab bucket crane’ bulle- 
tin. Several of its 24 pages are de- 
voted to suggestions on selecting the 
proper type of grab bucket crane 
for a specific service. Features of 
the unit with large pictures and 
text, are included _as are clearance 
dimensions. The bulletin is depart- 
mentalized to show grab bucket 
cranes in various services, with a 
spread of pictures showing modern 
fertilizer plants. The bulletin may be 
obtained by checking No. 6205 on 
the coupon, clipping and mailing to 
the address provided. 


er is self-cleaning, permitting quick 
change-over to liquid seed treating.” 
To secure more complete informa- 
tion check No. 5119 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6218—Applicator 


A new PTO operated liquid nitro- 


gen applicator for applying pressure 
or non-pressure solutions is being 


manufactured by Spra-White Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. It can also be used for 
insecticides and herbicides, as it is 
available with boom or boomless noz- 
zles for broadcast application, com- 
pany spokesmen said. From 10-200 
Ib. of nitrogen per acre may be ap- 


Insure against witeworms 
for only {6c per acre 


ISOTOX 25 Seed Treater F controls 
wireworms, seed corn maggots, and other 
soil insects— also gives added disease 
protection at planting time 


It’s the most effective and economical seed treatment 
you can buy! For only about 16¢ per acre ISOTOX 25 
Seed Treater F gives you dollars upon dollars of crop 
protection from wireworms, seed corn maggots. Also 
gives added disease protection to seeds previously 
treated with fungicide. 

Over 5,000,000 acres have been treated with 
ISOTOX Seed Treater during the past five years, prov- 
ing to thousands of farmers that ISOTOX brings top 
germination ... insures bigger yields, healthier stands 
-».Saves “extra” seed costs...saves time and labor of 
replanting due to insect damage. Last planting season, 
more than 20,000 new farmer users specified ISOTOX 
25 Seed Treater F. 

For low-cost “life insurance” for your crops—insist 
on ISOTOX —the pioneer seed treater — designed ex- 
clusively for seed treatment. Recommended for corn, 
soybeans, beans, cotton and many other crops. 


ISOTOX 25 


“ui 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


U.S. PAT. OFF 


OALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
(Offices throughout U.S.A.) 


T.M.’8 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ISOTOX 


This column, a review of news re. 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, ig 
designed to keep retail dealers op 
rotational circulation up to date on 


What's Been 
Happening? 


st Ezra 


industry happenings. riculture, 
as a step 
be enacted 
much unce 
The first annual meeting of the National Nitrogen Solutions Dealers Acqmmmouse 2PP'O’ 
was held in Omaha March 14-15. Wayne Johnson, Shenandoah, Iowa. yqumpt time th 
named president. . . . Phillips Chemical Co. acquired quarter interest Mipve welded 
Farmers Corporation, a new firm established March 12 by the National Fargammee? the hig 
ers Union and Kee-McGee Oil Industries. e urban 


presenting 
The claim 
aking is th 
ogram is 

come and t 
tion is golr 
ced farm 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. announced large-scale commercial production , 
itaconic acid on March 15. The material may have an application as pas 
for insecticidal products, as a “building block” in the process. . . . Mackw 
Co., Winona, Minn., developed a method of mixing pesticides with fertilize 
in which the insecticide is sprayed onto fertilizer as the latter passes alon 
a conveyor belt. 


su 
Cotton meeting at Phoenix, Ariz., March 8-9 brought out fact that syste a. 
insecticides show “great promise” in pest control in cotton, but much mo ouse comur 
research is needed before full use comes. .. . U.S. Department of Agricult hopt a rigid 
pointed out that cost of fertilizer materials has increased less than any oth op up { 
commodity the farmer buys. Hired labor was listed as having increased oy P ly aft 
300%, while fertilizer has gone up only 52%, compared to cost of 1935. Pppoation 
Speakers at the Spring Meeting of the National Agricultural Chemiggypunced tha 
Assn. in St. Louis called for an extensive educational job, directed at the pubijmpet executl 
dealers, distributors and the basic pesticide industry itself. . . . U.S. Depargmpne in any 
ment of Agriculture surveys indicated that chinch bug infestation in 19qmppe2! the fl 
would be local, ranging from non-economic to threatening. e present f 
In the Sen: 
Pesticide industry leaders, in answer to a Croplife survey, said th@ any inte 
an improved balance between supply and demand of materials appes legislat 
likely for 1955, . . . Freeport Sulphur Co. and Pittsburgh Consolidation Cofth Congres 
Co. announced plans to form a new firm, National Potash Co. puse action 
ange the 


Commercial Solvents Corp. announced that it will participate in MBysequently 


Canadian chemical project, Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., which tion is bes 
manufacture and market nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers. . . . Stands hoop-la. 
Oil Company of California announced a chemical manufacturing expansi 
expected to cost $16 million. It will include a new ammonia and nitrg Neverthe! 
acid plant. roblem is 
ing te 
A new firm, Diamond Black Leaf Co., was announced Feb. 24. Diamoililiien hou 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, will acquire Virginia-Carolina Chemical Companyiiiustry to 
interest in the new firm during the next five years, according to the agremil,.; may | 
ment. The new firm will be managed by Diamond Alkali. Loren P. Scovil 
and Dr. Bruce G. Gleissner will serve as general manager and assistafMsec Benso 
general manager, respectively, in the new firm. the years 
ent press 
A new attendance record of over 500 was noted at the Feb. 17-18 ie oa 
meeting of the Middle West Soil Improvement Committee in Chicago. that comm 
Speakers represented colleges and universities in the 18 states in- Breage res 
volved, and included industry representatives. pport leve 
ke a decac 


The U.S. Commerce Department predicted record sales of chemica 
pes ¥ 


Construction started on an ammonium nitrate plant to be operat¢ 
by Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles. . . . International Minerals & Chemi 
Corp. announced that it is expanding its potassium sulfate producing f 
cilities at Carlsbad, N.M. . . . Stauffer Chemical Co. completed a new 
secticide and fungicide blending plant at Lubbock, Texas. 


can be 
ere “norn 
ablished | 
and as defi 
. That c 
mce for 1 
Operate un 
ictions, 


A not less 

Procedural regulations for the establishment of safe tolerances for peste °tton | 
cide chemicals used on food crops are to go into effect March 6, the U: Acar 
ré 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare announced Feb. 9. 

Robert Campbell, acting president of the new St. Paul Ammonia Produ 
Co., announced that the firm would erect a $15 million anhydrous ammo 
plant near St. Paul. , 


rh price si 
demandin; 
pport leve 
nson oper 


Fertilizer mixers, replying to a Croplife survey on the 1955 business ou incom 
look, said a balance of supply and demand appears likely this year. The faggpport pro; 
fertilization program was reported to be making headway in some areas. 4 they as 

P heavy ac 
The 1955 corn allotment was set at 49,842,697 acres, an increase ns which + 
of 8% over that of last year . . . Organization of Calumet Nitrogen ated, 


Products Co., a new firm that will build an ammonia plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., was announced by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and Sinclair 
Refining Co. 


many s 
rt Farm | 
Ognition 


t 

Sales of East German potash below domestic prices threaten to prod ohelhag r 

a loss of at least $2.5 million to the U.S. potash industry, it was stated substant: 
a U.S. Tariff Commission hearing on the imports. . . . The U.S. Departmetiie. 1... 


of Agriculture reported that a serious corn borer infestation is likely t 


year in the Midwest if weather conditions are favorable for the insect.” “cat 
development. st 
facing a 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, announced 9". They 

plans for a more than $1 million expansion program for its potash Ped exp 
plant at Carlsbad, N.M. Piping of 

edure Ww 

Regulations governing certification by the U.S. Department of AgricultuggP™ to be e 

of the usefulness of pesticide chemicals as authorized under the Millions 


Bill were issued by USDA. of 1954. 


Numerous state meetings were held. Cotton States Branch of En Deeply se 
mological Society of America met at Tampa, Fla. and elected H. C. You at Us] 
USDA as chairman. .. . The Southern Weed Conference met Jan. 17-19 HMMy the | 
St. Petersburg, Fla. with 300 in attendance. G. C. Klingman, N. Caroliff™ progr; 
State College, Raleigh, was named president of the Conference. wlediate 

Colorado Fertilizer Conference was held on the campus of Colorado A & Ht and , 
Ft. Collins. That fertilizer can largely compensate for lack of moisture 
dry years, was emphasized by speakers. . . . Mississippi Insect Confere pee si 
at State College was held early in January featured well-known speake acreag 
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f news re- (Continued from page 1) 
t weeks, ig 
dealers op t of , of tho eeded i 
Taft Benson, secretary se n to bring supply an 
to date on rst announced the House demand into balance : 
pric a step D ackward and unlikely | free economy for the wheat farmer. 
nace d into law. In fact, there The cotton farmer faces an increas- 
much uncertainty that it can gain | ing acreage restriction on that crop 
Deal wyse approval, although at the pres- | -if it, too, is to be brought into a 
'¢ shia Asg time the Farm Bloc seems to | supply-demand balance. 


interest 
ational Far 


_ PRICE SUPPORTS 


o welded a temporary liaison 

a the high price support bloc and 
e urban congressman, allegedly 


: Unless cross-acreage allotments are 
imposed to prevent other crops from 
being cultivated in wheat and cotton 


CONSERVATION AWARD COMMITTEE — The Awards Committee of ‘the 

; : American Forestry Assn. is now receiving nominations for the annual conser- 
aking is that the flexible si 0 ye ci grain sorghums and even vation awards, Members of the committee, from left to right, are: Lowell 
is steadily arm mid po into Besley, executive director, AFA; Rep. Watkins M. Abbitt, (D., Va.); Dr. M. D. 
eome and that ula oat a: ye oo next crop Mobley, executive secretary, American Vocational .Assn., Inc.; Robert N. 
tion is going to be reflect d Th Hoskins, chairman, Industrial Forester, Seaboard Air Line Railroad; Bryce C. 
ced farm purchases of indus ms me +4 IS a growing feeling that Browning, secretary-treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District; 
and supplies. Walter Reuther, | wheat farmers this year may repudi- Arthur R. Spillers, chief, division of Cooperative Forest Management, U.S. 


presenting labor. acreage the surplus supply condition 
The claim this combination is now | May be aggravated by surpluses in 


roduction 
ution as bas 
+. Mackw 
ith fertilize 
Passes alon 


that syste m0 leader, appeared before the ate acreage allotments and market- Forest Service, and Louis H. Wilson, secretary and director of information, 
It much mo puse committee and urged it to | ing quotas which would lower the American Plant Food Council. The five awards presented by the Committee 
of AgricultuiMopt a rigid high price support level | support level for that crop to 50% each year are given in the fields of public information, business and industry, 
han any oth prop up farm income. of parity in 1956. public servants, education and general service. ; 


ncreased ov tatement 
Shortly after the Benson s 

1985 the White House 

. Mibunced that it was likely that e 

executive himself would inter- 

US ine in any congressional drive to 

ation in 194 peal the flexible support aspects of 


ey, said th 


ials appea 
olidation 


ticipate in 
Which 


. Standa 


ing expansi¢ 
ia and nit 


24, Diamor 
al Compan 
to the agre 
en P. Scovil 
and assista 


e present farm law. 
In the Senate there is no indication 
any intention to take up broad 
legislation at this session of the 
th Congress, so that even favorable 
use action this year would not 
ange the outlook for 1956 crops. 
pnsequently, the House committee 
tion is best characterized as politi- 
hoop-la. 


Nevertheless the critical farm 
roblem is snow-balling at an in- 
reasing tempo. It is a condition 
hich should alert the plant food 
dustry to a deep examination of 
hat may be ahead, 


Sec. Benson gave a moderate view 
the years ahead for wheat at a 


ent press conference. On the basis LI Ni 
the current pile up of surpluses Oo YoU il 
a Chicago. that commodity, plus the maximum Oo ~ Ps © 
states in- Breage restrictions and minimum 
eve NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 
ke a decade before the wheat sur- 
a chemica can be wore down to a point 
ertilizers “normal” relationship can be 
ablished between supply and de- VY Two Giant Chemical Plants Assure the Supply 
pnd defined in the current farm 
Chere. meen Advertising Helps Create the Demand 


producing f 


ed a new 


operate under tight government re- 
ctions, 


A not less palatable condition faces 


As a retailer, you’ll find it to your advantage 
to sell Lion nitrogen fertilizers, because Lion’s 


Delivery? Lion has constructed huge storage 
facilities to accumulate enormous stocks of 


nces for peste “tton grower where surpluses 
h 6, the UM™'e Piled up. manufacturing capacity and storage facilities the various nitrogen fertilizer materials. 
. 9. Administration opposition — the be ill Malena Even when demand is intense, you can get 
onia Produce" Price support contingent which assure a ready supply of top-quality ma- 
rous ammo preuliog a return to rigid high terials, and Lion’s consistent advertising dit es : 
— proclaim that the Pre-selling? Lion’s continuous advertisin 
nson operated USDA is lowering pre-sells the Lion brand. ne i ing job fe 4 
business ou income through the flexible does an effective pre-selling jo or you wi 
year. The fagpport program. Yet at the same Capacity? Lion’s two giant chemical plants your farmer customers. See list below. 
ne areas. ne they ask for high support plus ing Li 
P heavy acreage allotments restric- are now in production, making Lion a leader Feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with the 
a ~ oma d = they have themselves ad- in manufacturing the most popular and Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous 
;at Ham- Bip many segments sauna economical types of nitrogen fertilizers not ammonia. You'll make sales easier, which 
d Sinclair rt Farm Bloc there is a a a only in the South but nation-wide. means more profit for you. 
ata that retention of high 
S may drop acreage of wheat 
Cotton and other down Look To LION—A Leader In Petro-Chemicals—For Nitrogen Fertilizers 
sow beim levels; than Lion Anhydrous Ammonia Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
hog -. e “eat your cake and have it Lion Aqua Ammonia ¢ Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
' ptigh support folks in Congress Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 
cod acing a most embarrassing situ- 
ynnoun ey are seeki 
its potash exports throusht DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
ming of our existing surpluses, a NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
dure which thus far does not SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
of Agric fective under the liberal 
of se the Surplus Disposal 
nch of En@ply serious men in 
H. C. Youm™st USDA now are 
Jan. 17-19 the mounting erisis in the 
» mer spear-headed by the 
by te COMPANY 
210 co rops 
moisture CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
ct Conferem™. statutory restrictions on 
pwn “reage are seen.as far short 
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AT LOUISIANA MEETING—Shown above are scenes from the recent meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Plant Food Educational Society, held in Shreveport. In 
the photo at top left are, from left to right, Dr. M. B. Sturgis, head of the 
Agronomy Dept., Louisiana State University; J. B. Snell, Minden (La.) Cotton 


Oil & Ice Co., Ltd.; Stanley M. Hackett, Dixie Fertilizer Co., Bossier City, 


La.; Sheldon Appleton, Potash Company of America, and C. D. Shallenberger, 


Shreveport (La.) Fertilizer Works. Top right are Mr. Shallenberger and Floyd 


Williamson, Louisiana Agricultural Supply Co., Baton Rouge, society presi- 
dent. Lower left are Jack K. Lindsey, International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp., Shreveport; W. G. Oden, Shreveport Fertilizer Works, and Warner 


Sales Corp. 


Anthony, Farm Service, Inc., Opelousas, La. Lower right shows Mr. and Mrs. 
Niven Morgan, American Potash Institute, and Joe Marsalis, Chilean Nitrate 


200 at Louisiana Clinic Hear 
Fertilizer Recommendations 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Approximate- 
ly 200 persons interested in improved 
fertilizer practices attended a ferti- 
lizer clinic sponsored by the Louisiana 
Plant Food Educational Society in co- 
operation with the Louisiana State 
University College of Agriculture 
here recently. The meeting was rep- 
resented by farmers, fertilizer deal- 
ers, fertilizer manufacturers and 
several service institutions. 

The meeting was opened by J. L. 
Lee, district agent, LSU Extension 
Service. J. Y. Oakes, superintendent, 
Red River Experiment Station, pre- 
sented the current cotton fertilizer 
recommendations for alluvial soils, 
and Joe Sedberry from the North 
Louisiana Hill Station gave the cotton 
fertilizer recommendations for up- 
land soils. It was pointed out that at 
the North Louisiana Hill Farm, 
Homer, La., magnesium fertilization 
increased the yields of cotton on all 
plots receiving equal nitrogen, phos- 
phorous and potassium treatments. 

John A. Hendrix, superintendent, 
Northeast Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion, talked on corn fertilization for 
alluvial soils and J. G. Marshall, LSU, 
discussed fertilizer recommendations 
for upland soils. 


Mr. Marshall said that Louisiana 
farmers planted 590,000 acres of corn 
in 1953 which represented 14% of the 
total crop acreage of the state, and 
that the average yield for corn in 
Louisiana is now only 22 bu. per acre. 


He said the Experiment Station 
recommends for corn on soils of the 
coastal plains, Mississippi terraces 
and loessial hills the use of 400 Ib. 
per acre of 8-8-8, 6-8-8, 5-10-10, or 
6-12-6 or their equivalents in higher 
grades before or at planting and 
side dressing with 50 to 80 Ib. ni- 
trogen. 


Dr. Gerald E. Wilcox discussed the 
time and rate of fertilizers on grass 
pastures and W. E. Monroe pointed 
out how soil fertility affected pas- 
ture renovation. He said that the 
Experiment Station recommended for 
upland pasture soils 30 to 40 lb. ele- 
mental nitrogen, 60 to 72 Ib. ele- 
mental phosphorous and 60 to 72 Ib. 
elemental potassium per acre which 


would be equivalent to 600 Ib. 5-10-10 
per acre. 


It was shown that money invest- 
ed properly in fertilizers returned 
$5 to $12 for every dollar invested. 
Mr. Monroe pointed out the trend 
to higher analysis goods and said 
that Louisiana was only using one- 
half of the fertilizer it could use. 


W. H. Patrick, LSU, talked on sub- 
soiling and deep application of ferti- 
lizer. Dr. W. J. Peevy, LSU, advised 
the group on the relation of lime to 
the soil fertility program. It was 
mentioned that soils with a pH of 
about 5.4 have given increases of 200 
to 400 Ib. of seed cotton and about 
seven bu. corn per acre where suffi- 
cient lime was added to raise the pH 
to 6.5. 


Dr. M. B. Sturgis, head of the 
agronomy dept. at LSU, commented 
on the soil fertility program, and 
T. H. Milliken pointed out the returns 
farmers are getting from using ferti- 
lizers. 

C. D. Shallenberger, Shreveport 
Fertilizer Works, served as a moder- 
ator of a panel discussion on how the 
fertilizer manufacturers view the 
present trend in fertilizer recom- 
mendations and practices. J. B. Snell, 
Minden (La.) Cotton Oil & Ice Com- 
pany, Ltd.; Stanley M. Hackett, Dixie 
Fertilizer Co., Bossier City, La., and 
Frank Boyd, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., served on the panel. 

A progress report of the Louisiana 
Plant Educational Society was given 
by Mr. Snell, director of the organiza- 
tion, followed by comments from 
Floyd Williamson, Louisiana Agricul- 
tural Supply Co., Baton Rouge, La., 
society president. 


SAWFLY THREAT 

WINNIPEG — Saskatchewan pro- 
vincial government officials are warn- 
ing farmers that sawflies are a po- 
tential threat in the western part of 
that province this year. Surveys indi- 
cate large numbers of sawfly grubs 
wintering over throughout most of 
the southern half of western Sas- 
katchewan. Moderate infestations are 
expected east to Regina and south to 
the international boundary. 
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By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
_ Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 
yield... . and how the effective use of 
basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
the relation between crops and soils. 
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nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium . . . yield prospects of crop plants . 
moisture control . . . soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. ». soil conservation ... organic matter maintenance. 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Agricultural men in Canada and ina number of overseas countries 
report that much interest is being shown in. the development of anti- 
biotic products and the possibilities of their use in combating bac- 


terial diseases in crops. 


Exampled in a Canadian report is the experimental use of strep- 
tomycin on fire blight found in apples and pears. Application in spray 


fo 


rm is reported to have reduced the incidence of the disease. Thus 


growers have been saved hours of careful pruning in order to remove 
cankers. More important is the saving of valuable trees for the disease 


spreads so rapidly that hitherto 
heavy losses have been inevitable. 


Much remains to be learned about 
the desirable dosage rate, time of 
application, number of applications 
and the effect of environmental con- 
ditions. The experiments so far show 
that the effective dosage rate varies 
from 50 to 100 parts in a million, the 
time of application from early bloom 
to early cover sprays, and the num- 
ber of applications from two to seven. 

Environmental conditions, such as 
temperature, rainfall, age of trees 
and vigor of growth, and the danger 
from fire blight in the area generally, 
must be considered in determining 
how the antibiotic can be used to the 
best advantage. 


Holland-America Project 


A four man “design aid team” from 
the Diamond Alkali Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now in Holland 
working with Dutch engineers to 
complete equipment and process de- 
sign for a new soda ash plant, sched- 


uled to go on stream in the summer 
of 1957. 


The new plant, the first of its 
kind in Holland, stems from the 
program of industrialization evolved 
by the Netherlands government to 
meet the demands of a predomi- 
nately agricultural economy. The 
cost has been assessed at equiva- 
lent to $12.7 million and the plant 
will have a daily productive capac- 
ity of 480 tons soda ash. 


The project is based on a large salt 
deposit, estimated at 20 billion tons, 
and discovered shortly after World 
War II in the northern part of the 
province of Groningen. The plant will 
be located at Delfzijl, 20 miles from 
the deposits. 

The organizations engaged in the 
project are the Royal Netherlands 
Salt Industry, the State Coal Mines, 
Mekog Cokeovengas Exploitation Co., 
and the Royal Netherlands Sulfuric 
Acid Factories. 

Dutch engineers worked for three 


months at the Diamond Company’s 
research center at Painesville explor- 
ing various phases of the project. 
Diamond engineers have now gone 
to Holland to assist with the pre- 
liminary work. 


Hungary Plant 


A new ammonia synthesis plant is 
reported to be undergoing tests at 


the Borsod Chemical Works located - 


at Kazincbarcika in northern Hun- 
gary. 


Shortage of Engineers 


An acute shortage of engineers for 
both industrial and agricultural chem- 
ical plants is reported from Europe. 
More than 300 delegates from 15 
British Empire and European coun- 
tries are meeting in London to dis- 
cuss educational programs for chem- 
ical engineers and to detail the furth- 
er tasks that must be done to solve 
the problems currently facing the 
industry. 


The discussions will emphasize 
the need for more chemical engi- 
neers and it is expected that a 
recommendation will be made call- 
ing for improved training and re- 
search facilities. 

The delegates will visit a number 
of chemical plants in the U.K. 


Stored Grain Pests 


British sources report that trials 
carried out during the past year have 
proven that satisfactory control of 
grain weevil and saw-toothed grain 
beetle is provided by the use of 
dieldrin. 

Control was effected by creating 
a barrier between the walls of silos 
and bins and their contents by ap- 
plying a residual coating of dieldrin. 
Insects emerging from cracks and 
crevices in the walls had to pass 
through the barrier and were de- 
stroyed before they could cause 
damage. 

Before applying the coating, the 
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report warns, it is essential to re- 
move any dust, cobwebs or dirt from 
the walls as this prevents the chemi- 
cal from reaching the true surface of 
the walls. 


Indian Plans 


The government of India is re- 
ported to have given approval to the 
proposal for the establishment of four 
more fertilizer plants within the next 
seven years. 


An advisory development council 
recently recommended sites for the 
factories and listed the types of 
fertilizers to be produced, The 
country’s fertilizer requirement is 
expected to increase to 150,000 tons 
a year in 1956-57, to 240,000 tons 
in 1958-59, and to 370,000 tons in 
1960-61. Production is currently 
set at 110,000 tons. 


One factory, it is reported, will be 
located in the Punjab in order to use 
some of the surplus energy from the 
newly completed Bhakra-Nangal hy- 
dro-electric scheme. 


Western Group Plans 
Spring Meeting 

LOS ANGELES—The spring meet- 
ing of Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. will be held in the Clark 
Hotel, Los Angeles, June 21, 1955, to 
coincide with the meeting of the En- 
tomological Society of America, Pa- 
cific Slope Ranch, which will start 
June 22 in the Mission Inn, Riverside. 

Membership of Western Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. has increased 
40% since Jan. 1, 1955, according to 
Cc. O. Barnard, secretary. 


HEADS LIMESTONE GROUP 

DES MOINES—Wood W. Weaver, 
Iowa Falls, was named president of 
the Iowa Agricultural Limestone 
Assn. at the group’s annual meeting 
here recently. 


Mineralized 


THE Casy Way TO HAVE A 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


Custom-Formulated 


Wis Tennesseé Custom Formulated Mineral Mixtures — It’s 
easy to have a completely mineralized fertilizer. We custom mix 


any combination of minerals to your own specifications — There § 
is only one ingredient to add to your regular fertilizer for a com- F 


pletely balanced plant food — No additional labor or mixing facili- 
ties are required since Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral 
Mixtures come to your plant — in bulk or bag — already carefully 
mixed in controlled amounts of soluble, readily available forms of 
Copper, Manganese, Iron, Zinc, Magnesium and Boron. With 
a Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral Mixture — you cut 
down on raw material cost, number of items purchased and 


handling time. 


TENNESSEE 


Samples, specifica- 
tions and detailed 
information avail- 
able upon request. 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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PART OF $2744 MILLION SYSTEM 


Shell Chemical Corp. Dedicates 


PASCO, WASH. — Shell Chemical 
Corp. opened its northernmost anhy- 
drous ammonia storage depot, the 
end of a $2,750,000 distribution sys- 
tem, here recently with E. L. Peter- 
son, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture -as principal speaker and more 
than 3,000 NH; dealers, farmers and 
Columbia Basin dignitaries as guests. 

The new storage plant, located on 
the Snake river in the backwaters of 
McNary dam, makes it possible to 
store as much NH; as the output of 
two 150-ton a day manufacturing 
plants, G. R. Monkhouse, Shell vice 
president, told a press conference. 

The new facilities are owned and 
operated by Tidewater Terminal Co., 
a subsidiary of Tidewater-Shaver 
Barge Lines which operates water 
transportation facilities on the Co- 
lumbia and Snake rivers above Port- 
land. 

The Pasco terminal is at the end of 
a 900-mile water supply route from 
Shell’s California plant at Pittsburg. 
A specially built sea-going pressure 
barge, the Ammonia Mariner, hauls 
the NH; from California to Portland. 
At Portland it is transferred to a 
river barge for shipment to Pasco 
from where it is distributed through- 
out Washington, Idaho and northern 
Oregon by rail. 

Since the water shipment system 
went into operation in January Shell 
has been able to reduce its price $40 
a ton—a saving to Northwest farmers 
of $2,000,000 a year, Mr. Monkhouse 
said. NH; is used principally on wheat 
in the Northwest area although V. C. 
Irvine, San Francisco, Shell sales 
manager, said the fertilizer is being 
distributed to irrigation areas in Ida- 
ho, Oregon and Washington for use 
on other crops. 

Shell anhydrous ammonia is dis- 
tributed in eastern Washington by 
Northwest Chemicals, Inc. (Norkem), 
headed by C. E. Paulson, Yakima, 


AT SHELL TERMINAL OPENING — Speakers at the opening of the Shell 


Anhydrous Ammonia Terminal 


and in Oregon and _ southeastern 
Washington by Farm Chemicals Co., 
Athena, Ore. There are six dealers in 
southern Idaho, four in Oregon, and 
28 in Washington. 

Mr. Paulson, reviewing criticism 
leveled at Northwest wheat growers 
for “forcing their yields upward” by 
the use of NH; and other nitrogen 
fertilizers, pointed out that at one 
time Northwest soils had an extreme- 
ly high concentration of nitrogen 
which helped make Washington ap- 
ples, Northwest wheat and Idaho po- 
tatoes by-words of good eating 
throughout the nation. 


“With each crop, tons of nitrogen 
were drawn from the soil and over 
the years the soil’s nitrogen content 
dropped seriously. Yields per acre be- 
gan to decrease and farmers were 
faced with the problem of replenish- 
ing their land’s nitrogen supply,” Mr. 
Paulson said. 

“So we aren’t helping create a 
greater grain surplus; we are improv- 
ing the quality of the wheat and re- 
vitalizing the land,” he said. 


Mr. Monkhouse pointed out that 
Shell now has storage facilities for a 
total of 9,900 tons of ammonia in the 
Pittsburg-Pasco supply line, exclusive 
of whatever is aboard barges at a 
given time. 

Shell Point (Pittsburg) has a stor- 
age sphere with an 1,800-ton capacity. 
Willbridge terminal, Portland, has a 
2,700-ton sphere, and Pasco has two 
2,700-ton spheres. 

The Ammonia Mariner is 252 ft. 
in length and has nine pressurized 
tanks (two above deck and seven be- 
low) capable of carrying 1,700 tons. 
Total liquid ammonia storage capac- 
ity of the terminals in the Northwest, 
Mr. Monkhouse said, is larger than 
storage capacity for most ammonia 
producing plants. 

“The entire system is designed to 


Chemical Corp. anhydrous ammonia terminal opening in Pasco, Wash. are 
shown, top, gathered around a Shell-developed tractor rig for applying NH,. 
From left to right they are Herbert G. West, Walla Walla, vice president of 


Inland Empire Waterways Assn.; V. C. Irvine, San Francisco, manager of 
sales for Shell Chemical Corp.; E. L. Peterson, assistant secretary of agricul- 


ture; G. R. Monkhouse, Shell Chemical vice president, and David H. Walbolt, 
Pasco, district manager for Shell. The lower photo shows the Ammonia Mari- 
ner as she looked when she arrived at San Francisco from Beaumont, Texas, 
where she was built. The three dark-topped tanks being hauled were later 
installed on river barge for use between Portland and Pasco. Mariner, 250 ft. 
long, has two tanks above deck and seven below and can haul 1,700 tons of 


ammonia. 


handle upwards of 50,000 tons of am- 
monia a year,” he said. 

Plans of the company also include 
supplying industrial ammonia from 
the Portland and Pasco terminals to 
the pulp industry of Oregon and 
Washington and to the explosives in- 
dustry. 

Speakers at the opening included 
Pasco, Walla Walla and Portland civ- 
ic officials; H. G. West, vice president 
of the Inland Empire Waterways 
Assn., who hailed the terminal as 
the first of many industrial plants on 
Inland Empire waterways, and Mr. 
Peterson. They were introduced by 
David H. Walbolt, Pasco, Shell dis- 
trict manager. 

Mr. Peterson told the crowd that 
Shell’s work in developing equipment 
for NH; use on farms was an ex- 
ample of the kind of research needed 
in agriculture. 

He said research and education 
must be increased in the agricultural 
field in order to keep production up 
with the nation’s growing population. 


wheat was the nation’s “number 1 
problem commodity” but felt a solu- 
tion would be reached in solving the 
surplus problem. 


Food Processors 
Hear Reports on 


New Insecticides 


DAVIS, CAL. — New insecticides, 
weed killers and fungicides to pro- 
tect California’s food crops were re- 
viewed for members of the food pro- 
cessing industry meeting at the Uni- 
versity of California on the agricul- 
tural college campus at Davis re-. 
cently. 

DDT-resistant codling moths have 
been found im apple and peach or- 
chards in the eastern part of the 
U.S. and in the Pacific Northwest, 
Harold F. Madsen, lecturer in ento- 
mology on the University’s Berkeley 
campus, told some 250 delegates at- 
tending the conference. Some reports 
have been made of DDT resistance 
in this pest in California, but none 
has been proven, Mr. Madsen said. 
Further tests are being planned for 
the coming season, he promised. 


If DDT resistance shows up, Mr. 
Madsen said, California growers 
will be able to use some of the 
newer chemicals against the pest. 


Extension weed specialist, William 
A. Harvey, mentioned dalapon and 
amino triazole for use against some 
grasses as among the new weed kill- 
ers soon to be available to growers. 


Controlling brown rot of peaches 
and fire blight in pears was also 
covered at the conference, the first 
ever held in California, and aimed 
at solving the problems of processors’ 
fieldmen who requested the confer- 
ence, 

Representatives of the state and 
federal governments, the canning in- 
dustry, and the University held a 
panel discussion on the Miller Act, 
which sets insecticide residue toler- 
ances on food crops. 5 


“With the new tolerances on 
some 25 chemicals, canners and 
processors will rely on their field- 
men to check on growers’ compli- 
ance with the act,” said B. G. 
Grossi of Gerber Products Co. 
“Fieldmen will have to know what 
growers used and when before the 
crops are bought for processing.” 


The food processing industry will 
expect growers to look to the recom- 
mendations of their farm advisors in 
using insecticides, he said. 

Willard F. Williams, agricultural 
economist for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, discussed 
sources of agricultural credit and 
types of loans available for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

J. Earl Coke, director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity was the principal banquet 


speaker. 


He said also that at the present time ~ 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO.—C. B. Stephen. fan more 
son has been named manager of afmsaid, “it i 
new fertilizer department which jsimthing new 


being established by Dannen Mills, gjmore rese 
Mr. Stephenson, who has been 
nected with the San Francisco Chem-§@ His sumr 


ical Co. and the Thurston Chemical MM testing 
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The new manager will supervise 
jobbing to dealers in the Great Plains 
states and will handle the sale of fer- 
tilizer ingredients to mixers. He will 
be in charge of the distribution of 
fertilizer of special types, such as 
those designed for lawn or garden 
use. 
Fertilizer sales of the company 
were formerly handled by Dannen 
Mills grain and jobbing division. 


SHADE TREE 


(Continued from page 8) George 
perintend 


venting the feeding of the leafhoppergm >tanch 
that carries it,” Dr. Bretz warned,™gstoup th 
“and this can be done only if prop-gg teases y 
erly formulated DDT. sprays 
thoroughly applied at the right timeg™g4¢te doul 
of the year.” 


He advised two foliage applica- 
tions, the first when the leaves 
reach full growth in early summer, 
and the second about 4 to 6 weeks 
later when the usual mid-summer 
growth of new foliage develops. 


Describing oak wilt as “a virulen 
disease capable of much damage 
where oaks are abundant,” Dr. Bret 
said it was caused by a fungus and 
hence, subject to laboratory tests 
for positive identification. It spreads 
in two different ways—through na 
tural root grafts between an infected 
and a healthy oak, and being carried 
overland by some means among 
which insects, birds and rodents ar 


rease un 
he deale 
Lee Pai 
Aberdeen 
ion, said 


anure a 

suspects. Huction. 
Control of the disease, Dr. Bret@iifor organ 
explained, consists of deeply trench abo 


ing around infected trees to seve 
all roots, plus the removal and de 
struction of diseased oaks. Also, ° 
the assumption that sap-feeding 1” 
sects may be involved in the trans 
mission of the disease, he advised 
that “conscientious efforts should b4 
made to reduce or avoid woundin 
of oaks, or to protect necessar’ 
wounds, during the season when thes’ 
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IDAHO MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Falls drew a combined total of 
pout 400. 


ed with a lot of common 
setermining fertilizer needs, 
4 called for cooperation of coun- 
agents, dealers and others con- 
fned in using the same testing 
thods and interpretations. 
nce Bechtolt, Canyon county 
said the biggest headache in 
laboratories was in getting 
ers to collect a good, representa- 
ve sample. He urged that they bring 
yan adequate specimen of the field 
} question. It frequently happens, 
» said, that the soil is dug from one 
- two spots that are not typical, 
the sample is sliced from the 


ong depth. 


Mr. Painter went on to say that 
he 2,000 samples analyzed annu- 
ally are only a patch on what can 
ne done. “Although soil testing be- 
van more than 100 years ago,” he 
of allmsaid, “it is still considered some- 


h isimthing new in Idaho. We still need 
[ills ore research in testing methods 
con.fqpnd field studies for correlation.” 


1em- fH His summary of the last 10 years 
f testing showed that most Idaho 
pils have a desirable pH range. 
1em-fapbout 50% of the samples were low 
phosphate. Nitrogen was low in 
ost cases. There are high potash 
Ex-—gpvels in most areas. 

G. O. Baker, soils professor at the 
Mniversity of Idaho, emphasized 
ree benefits from organic matter: 
1) reserve supply of nutrients, (2) 
provement of soil structure and 
3) increased aeration and water 
ermeability. He said crop residues 
eed 12% to 1.3% nitrogen for or- 
anic matter formation without de- 
ressing crop yields. About 500 Ib. 
rganic matter can be formed from 
ton of dry crop residue such as 
traw, he said. High levels of organic 
atter are needed for maximum 
enefits from commercial fertilizer, 
e stated. 


George Cleveland, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Caldwell 
branch experiment station, told the 
group that barnyard manure in- 
creases yield of pastures. He cited 
instances in which 15 tons to the 
acre doubled production. Along the 
same line it was pointed out that 
nitrogen fertilizer gives economi- 
cal yields at 40 to 60 Ib. to the 
acre. Nitrogen and phosphate can 
be used to regulate the ratio of 
grass to legumes. Addition of phos- 
phate increases legumes. Nitrogen 
stimulates grasses, Fall fertiliza- 
tion can increase early spring graz- 
ing by 10 days. Pasture forage is 
more palatable to livestock when 
Properly fertilized. 


Split applications of nitrogen in- 
rease uniformity of grazing periods, 
he dealers were advised. 
ae Painter, soils technician at the 
tdeen Branch Experiment Sta- 
‘on, Said barnyard manure and green 
pie are important in potato pro- 
setion. He also emphasized the need 

matter. He said nitrogen 
" above 120 Ib. to the acre de- 
the yield of No. 1 potatoes. 
ls osphate was applied, the yield 

‘om as the quality was increased. 
‘ ty to 120 Jb. nitrogen plus 80 
‘Phosphate gave the highest eco- 
paical returns—from $100 to $120 
Maa: increase from the fertilizer 
» he Said. 
On wheat in northern 
i the as discussed by Roger Harder 
Boe university staff. He said phos- 
become important but 
: . tle response has been shown 
did bear down on the 
ak nitrogen on wheat, and said 

ate is important in legume 


production. He also pointed out the 
importance of sulfur and phosphate 
in the nitrogen carrier if the ele- 
ments are required as plant nutrients. 
Mr. Harder said wheat yields were 
economically increased by 80 Ib. of 
nitrogen to the acre, but caution 
should be used at these high rates. 
Because more than average moisture 
is necessary for increased yields, 
burning may result, he said. 
Moisture is more important than 
fertility in growing wheat on east- 
ern Idaho dry lands, according to 
John Siddoway, a technician at the 
Tetonia Branch Station, and a speak- 
er at some of the eastern sessions. 
Panel discussions at each place 
hashed over mutual problems of sup- 
ply, kind, rate of application, use 
of anhydrous nitrogen and the needs 
of various crops on a variety of 
soils. On the subject of supply it 


was pretty well agreed that storage 
is still the main problem. Everybody 
wants fertilizer at once. It was felt 
there are adequate quantities of ni- 
trogen and phosphate. An increase 
in use of anhydrous nitrogen was 
noted. 

Representatives of manufacturers 
leading round tables included Dick 
Kube, Balfour-Guthrie Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Norman Hibbert, Anaconda 
Copper Co., Yakima, Wash., and Ben 
McCollum, Simplot Co., Pocatello. 

Summed up by one who attended 
all the meetings, “The course made 
it plain that what farmers want is 
reliable fertilizer service. We should 
give the farmer what he wants. We 
have to keep up on the latest re- 
search and be able to give the right 
recommendations.” 


HERCULES AWARD 
FARGO — Fraine Zeitler, Grand 
Forks, has been awarded a gold 
watch for his 4-H activities in ento- 
mology. Donor of the award is Herc- 
ules Powder Co. 
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Potato Advisory Group 
Holds Field Meeting 


WASHINGTON—The Potato Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture this year combined in- 
spection of harvesting and packing 
methods and a tour of research ac- 
tivities of experiment stations with 
its review of USDA potato research. 
The committee met Feb. 28 to March 
3 in Florida. 

March 1, committee members ob- 
served harvesting and packing house 
operations and inspected the field 
plots and trials of fungicides, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers and seed varieties at 
the Subtropical Experiment Station 
at Homestead, Fla. 

At Miami the committee reviewed 
potato research program of USDA. 
One of its recommendations was to 
expand work on diseases and the 
genetics and breeding of commer- 
cially superior varieties having better 
eating quality and multiple resistance 
to diseases and insects. 
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PEST CONTROL PAYOFF 


Program Saves Missouri $50 Million 


By STIRLING KYD 
Extension Entomologist, Columbia, Mo. 

During 1954, the control of insect pests meant 
in excess of $50,000,000 to the people of Missouri. 
Large as this figure seems, it actually is a con- 
servative estimate of the benefits derived from 
stopping a part of the damage from the many 
insect outbreaks that occurred during the year. 


Last year’s insect record was one of the worst 
in Missouri’s history. Grasshopper numbers were 
higher than they had been for nearly 20 years. 
Two damaging broods of armyworms appeared, 
which was a situation never before recorded in 
the history of Missouri. Several species of cut- 
worms were responsible for losses to forage and 
feed crops. 


Aphid infestations were heavy in the early 
spring, and corn earworm damage to both 
field and sweet corn, soybeans, and tomatoes 
was extremely serious late in the summer. 


Webworms, clover leaf weevils, spider mites, 

green clover worms, seed corn maggots, corn root- 

_ Worms, and wireworms appeared in unusually 
large numbers and caused varying amounts of 
damage to a variety of crops. 

During 1954, approximately 2,250,000 acres of 
pasture and crop land were sprayed for insect 
control. The returns from this spraying invest- 
ment varied considerably according to crops in- 
volved and to weather conditions, but it is esti- 


mated that for each acre sprayed, farmers netted 


an average of $10. 


Had it ‘not been for the drouth, this total 
figure of $22,250,000 returns from the con- 
trol of insects damaging feed and forage 
crops would have been considerably higher. 


Livestock parasite numbers were not as high 
in 1954 as they are during most years. Populations 
of horseflies and ticks were unusually low, and 
screwworms were virtually absent. Hornflies 
caused substantial losses, however, and lice were 
particularly damaging to many herds. 

County Agents estimate that 1,336,000 head of 
cattle were sprayed for lice, grubs, hornflies, or 
ticks. The increases in beef gains and milk pro- 
duction resulting from controlling these parasites, 
plus the increased incomes resulting from con- 
trolling lice and mange on hogs; scab, lice, and 
sheep tick on sheep; and from controlling para- 
sites of poultry, returned Missouri farmers at least 
$8,000,000. 


During any year, production of fruits and 
vegetables is virtually an impossibility in 
Missouri unless insect control measures are 
used systematically. Codling moths and spi- 
der mites were especially troublesome in 
orchards in 1954. Aphids, cutworms, grass- 
hoppers, blister beetles, bean beetles, cab- 
bage worms, corn earworms, and spider 
mites were most serious pests of vegetable 
production, Control of these and other pests 
increased production of commercial and 
home-grown fruits and vegetables by at 
least $7,000,000. 


An unusually large amount of grain was in 
farm storage during the year. Much of this would 
have been seriously damaged if stored grain pests 
had not been kept at a low ebb by spraying bins 
before putting the grain in storage, by use of 
grain protectants, and by fumigating. Structural 
pests, such as termites and powder post beetles 
cause extensive losses each year if they are not 
brought under control. Flies and mosquitoes, when 
allowed to build up in large numbers not only 
become a serious hazard as spreaders of typhoid, 
dysentary, malaria, and several other human dis- 

eases, but they are also a persistent annoyance. 


Although it obviously is difficult to as- 
sign a dollar value to the control of insects 
that affect the health and comfort of the 
general public, it is believed the efforts 
made to control these insects were worth 
at least $15,000,000 to Missouri residents. 


There is no way of estimtaing exactly how 
much of this $50,000,000 increase resulted from 
Extension insect control programs. There is no 
doubt, however, that by continuously supplying 
farm people with up to date information on the 
insect situation over the state, and by supplying 
them with latest control measures to use when 
insect damage was threatened, the efforts of the 
Missouri Agricultural Extension Service has been 
responsible for a very sizeable portion of this 
figure. 


Fertilizer Cost Still Low 


That fertilizer is still the “best buy’”’ the farmer 
makes was pointed out graphically in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s recent tabulation of 
farm costs. (Presented in Croplife, March 21.) 
According to the report made by Agricultural 
Research Service, the price of fertilizer has in- 
creased only 52% since the base period of 1935- 
1939, whereas most other commodities have more 
than doubled. 


Of significance, yet more or less obscured 
in the data, is the fact that fertilizers are 
not only less expensive themselves, but that 
they also help to relieve pressure on the 
most expensive commodity of all; namely, 
labor. Along with the wise use of insecti- 
cides and fungicides and weed killers, fer- 
tilizer cuts labor costs tremendously thus 
reducing the unit of cost for producing 
crops. 


According to the USDA figures, labor costs 
have gone up more than have any other factors 
in agricultural expense. The 300% rise is by far 
the most serious to consider, and we think it 
significant that it is in this area that the use of 
various chemicals cut costs. , 


Of added importance is the fact that the 
fertilizer prices described in the USDA re- 
port are on a tonnage basis over the 1935-39 
levels. Figured on a plant food basis, how- 
ever, the increase in fertilizer cost probably 
has been little more than one fourth as 
great because of the higher average plant 
food content of fertilizers today as com- 
pared with those of the base period. 


Thus an important sales point presents itself. 


Dealers and manufacturers of fertilizers can well 
advertise this fact as being unique in the eco- 
nomics of farm supplies. Farmers should be made 
aware that no other commodity they buy can pre- 
sent such a story of not only low price, but posi- 
tive results as well. 


Quote 


If a farmer from the year 1854 were allowed 
to visit a modern-day farm, he would be speech- 
less at the progress made during the past century. 
If he could re-enter the farming business and use 
today’s methods, machinery, fertilizers, and crop 
seed, he would find that TIME has become a 
different commodity. Where it took 6 hours to 
produce a bushel of wheat in 1854 it would take 
him only 6 minutes in 1954, The additional time 
gained by such efficiencies fits into the present- 
day system of living. The modernized Rip Van 
Winkle would find the answer to such unmatched 
progress in the form of research and education.— 
From: University of Wyoming Bulletin, through 
“Boron-o-Gram,” Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


CROPLIFE is a controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer ang 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S, 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢, 
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QUESTION: Does a poisoning program with toxaphene pay off? 
ANSWER: L. E. Taylor, Bradley, Arkansas—‘By following 


through with toxaphene the entire season, and not quitting too 
early, I find the last two applications save enough cotton bolls 
to pay for the entire poisoning season. I have tried this the last 
three years, and find it very profitable.” 


QUESTION: How fast does toxaphene work? 


ANSWER: Carl G. Yowell, Farmer City, Ill.—*I had a bad 
cutworm outbreak on my farm last spring. After spraying with 
toxaphene, I found nothing but dead worms the next day, and 
no additional damage. Toxaphene proved an excellent control.” 


TOXAPHENE THE ANSWER 
INSECT PEST PROBLEMS 


QUESTION: As a dealer, why do you stock toxaphene? 
ANSWER: Lawton Heidt, Cordele, Ga.—‘I am convinced that 


toxaphene is the most effective poison for controlling the boll 
weevil and bollworm, which in this area seem to be the most 
destructive insects. I heartily recommend toxaphene in either 
spray or dust form to the cotton farmers.” 


QUESTION: Why is toxaphene your standard insecticide? 
ANSWER: R. W. Young, Burkeville, Alabama—‘We have 


never had a build-up of aphids or bollworms when we use 
toxaphene. I have used poisons of all kinds and find that I really 
like toxaphene best from the control it gives.” 


TOXAPHENE dusts sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
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